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ROBOT REPORTERS TO 
CIRCLE THE EARTH 

First steps in the exploration 
of Space 

Cmall metal spheres flashing round the Earth at the fantastic 
speed of 18,000 miles an hour will mark the first steps of 
man’s greatest adventure—the exploration of Space, with an 
eventual landing on the Moon or even one of the planets. 

According to U.S. authorities, the first of these unmanned 
Earth satellite vehicles, little larger than a football, will be 
launched in multi-stage rockets between July 1957 and 
December 1958. 


During this period (called the 
International Geophysical Year) 
Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia, 
will co-operate, with about forty 
other nations, in a world-wide 
effort to discover fresh facts about 
the Earth, its atmosphere, and sur¬ 
rounding space. 

Russia has announced her inten¬ 
tion of launching a larger satellite 
within the next two years. Britain’s 
contribution to geophysical science 
will be to send scientific observers 
to the Antarctic and other parts of 
the world specially favourable to 
such study. She is also to explore 
the upper atmosphere, at heights 
of 120 miles or more, by sending 
up rockets equipped with radio 
and other scientific equipment. 

BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 

The possibilities of alt this re¬ 
search and probing into the 
unknown baffle the imagination. 
But let us consider the first step 
contemplated by American 
scientists, that of launching small 
satellites which will circle the 
Earth via the Poles, and act. so to 
speak, like robot reporters from 
outer space. This is the relatively 
modest beginning of a wonderful 
new era, just as Wilbur Wright's 
plane, leaving the ground for a few 
seconds, ushered in the Air Age. 

As the satellites spin round the 
globe, making a complete orbit 
every 90 minutes, pocket-size 


PET EAGLE 

When 12-year-old Michael Ross, 
from the Argentine, heard that he 
was going to school in Edinburgh, 
he wondered what was going to 
happen to his pet eagle, Tiki. 

For Michael had caught a young 
Crown Harpy eagle near his home 
at the foot of the mighty Andes 
mountains. The eagle grew very 
tame and often went about on 
Michael’s shoulder. Occasionally 
it would fly off into the mountains 
for a few days on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, but never failed to return. 

Now Edinburgh Zoo has solved 
Michael’s problem by accepting 
Tiki, who is now almost fully 
grov\ n, in its birds’ section. Michael 
can take out his pet whenever he 
likes, and he will take Tiki with 
him into the hills around Edin¬ 
burgh. . - ' 


radios connected to a mass of 
miniature instruments and work¬ 
ing off a solar battery will trans¬ 
mit information about radiation, 
air density, weightlessness, and 
weather. Scientists have been 
hampered in their attempts to gain 
information about the conditions 
200 miles or more above the Earth 
by the shielding effects of the 
atmosphere, which protects us 
from excessive ultra-violet radia¬ 
tion and also from meteorites. 

LAUNCHING A SATELLITE 
The satellites will be launched in 
rockets provided by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Defence, and it seems 
likely that some at any rate will 
complete the first part of their 
journey into space suspended be¬ 
neath plastic balloons. This system, 
at present in use by the University 
of Iowa for small cosmic ray re¬ 
search rockets, will enable the 
satellites to be launched less ex¬ 
pensively than would be the case 
if rockets carried them all the way. 

Balloons used for this purpose 
will measure 180 feet in diameter 
and carry a two-stage rocket up to 
a height of some 15 miles. A 
gyroscope will keep the rocket 
pointing in the desired direction, 
that is, towards the sun. 

The first rocket or “booster,” 
using a solid propellant like an 
ordinary firework, will shoot up to 
a total height of 25 miles. Here 
the “ booster ” will fall away, leav¬ 
ing the second ■ rocket, containing 
the satellite in its nose, to soar into 
the black outer space where stars 
shine throughout the day. 

200 MILES HIGH 
Radio beams and radar will be 
used in guiding it to an altitude of 
perhaps 200 miles or more where 
the satellite, weighing anything up 
to 200 lb. and carrying probably 
30 lb. of instruments, will be 
released. 

Once the satellite is released, at 
what must be a precise height and 
precise speed, centrifugal force 
takes over, causing the satellite to 
circle the Earth instead of being 
drawn down into it. 

Each satellite is expected to con¬ 
tinue its circuit of the Earth for 
some days, or' even weeks. 
Although the air at that height is 

Coutiniicd on page 2 



Michael Clark, 16-ycar-ol J Senior 
Scout of the 3rd Greenford 
(Middlesex) Troop, was among 
the first of the Hritish Scouts 
to leave for the Eighth ^orld 
.Jamboree at Niagara-ou-thc- 
Lake in Ontario. 


All ready for the 
Jamboree of 
New Horizons 


^HE eyes of Boy Scouts all over 
the world arc now focused on 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. where the 
World Jamboree is being held 
from August 18 to 28. World 
Jamborees are held every four 
years, and this one, the eighth and 
called The Jamboree of New 
Horizons, is the first to be held 
outside Europe. 

More than ten thousand Scouts 
i are expected to attend, about a 


thousand of them being British 
Boy Scouts who will have flown 
from this country in specially 
chartered aircraft. Led by Lieut.- 
Col. M. S. Adshead, M.C., Head¬ 
quarters Commissioner for Boy 
Scouts, they will represent nearly 
every county in the British Isles. 

The Jamboree camp will he a 
city of tents pitched on one of the 
most beautiful and most historic 
spots in Canada. 


On rolling parkland in the 
middle of Canada’s fruit belt, 
which was once Red Indian hunt¬ 
ing ground, it is the site where 
General Brock camped during the 
war of 1812. The stockade, moats, 
and cannon of the old British 
stronghold. Fort George, will form 
a background for all the Scouts’ 
activities. 

We wish them all Good Scout¬ 
ing. Good Fun, Good Jamboree. 
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From Mayor to Mayor 

Two Westminster Queen’s Scouts, now attending the Jamboree 
in Canada, receive a letter from the Mayor of Westminster 
to take to tlie Mayor of Toronto. 


LONDON VOYAGE 

Floating studio on Regent’s Canal 


Only a few weeks old, Angela 
James has already made many 
voyages on a fascinating waterway 
little known even to Londoners. 

Angela, who lives iti London’s 
little Venice (the streets round 
Paddington Basin) is the daughter 
of Mr. John James, an artist who 
owns the two diesel-engined barges, 
Jason and Hasty. 

He now has a thriving pas¬ 
senger trade with London’s 
summer visitors. Jason, specially 
fitted for passengers and with a 
studio for her owner, keeps to the 
short run between Blomfield 
Road, Maida Vale, and the 
Regent’s Canal locks at Camden 
Town, plying three times every 
afternoon between Easter Satur¬ 
day and the first days of Septem¬ 
ber. -Hasty takes private parties 
farther afield. 

JASON’S JOURNEY 

Gaily-goes Jason in gleaming 
white and scarlet, and now Angela 
sails, too, with her mother at the 
pram and her father at-the micro¬ 
phone, inspiring his passengers, 
including many schoolchildren. 
They listen avidly to the fascinat¬ 
ing history of “the youngest and 
shortest” of British canals. 

Under tunnels and railway 
bridges goes Jason, past the cricket 
bat factory opposite Lord’s, where 
the white willow bats are drying 
on the roof, along the leafy glades 
which cut through the Zoo, where 
you may, .with luck, get a free 
glimpse of kangaroo or elephant. 
Past the jungle glides the barge, 
where angelica, that delicious trim¬ 
ming for cakes, grows wild on the 
tangled and sadly-neglected banks 
opposite the crumbling towpath. 
On the latter midget tractors have 
now largely replaced the splendid 
horses which used to tow the canal 
boats. 

Hailing patient anglers and the 
boys who like a dip between their 
search for tiddlers, Jason’s adven¬ 
turers go onward, through a quiet 
world unknown to most Lon¬ 
doners. 


Jason’s skipper tells you a 
fascinating story as the long craft 
chugs steadily onward. 

More than a century ago, this 
quiet, lost land was brisk with 
lively traffic, with the horse-drawn 
barges which carried most of Eng¬ 
land’s heavy merchandise from the 
Midland branches of our inland 
water network right through to the 
Thames. 

As lately as twenty years ago, 
Mr. James tells his audience, there 
was ten times the traffic on the 
Regent’s Canal that there is today. 
His lively voice grows a little sad 
as he speaks of the sorry state into 
which our once proud and busy 
canals have fallen. 

Through an artist’s eyes and 
v/ith an artist’s anger at beauty 
lost, he tells the story of the 
Regent’s Canal with a plea that it 
and the other canals of Britain be 
restored to their departed glory. 

Certainly this is a way of seeing 
London on a summer afternoon 
which is unforgettable. 


Robot reporters 

Conliniied from page 1 

very thin atmospheric drag will 
gradually slovv it down and draw 
its orbit closer and closer to the 
Earth. As it comes within 50 to 
.30 miles above the Earth and into 
denser air it will be heated by the 
increasing atmospheric friction un¬ 
til both it, and the instruments 
inside, burn and disintegrate harm¬ 
lessly. But by that time the 
needed information will have been 
gathered by men on the ground. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
first experiments with these satel¬ 
lites may fail. But through trial 
and error experiments succeed in 
the end, and scientists appear con¬ 
fident that in this way they v.'ill 
learn what conditions must be met, 
and what difficulties will have to 
be mastered, if man is ever to 
travel beyond the confines of his 
native Earth. 


Great clays in 
Edinburgh 

All roads lead to Edinburgh this 
weekend. The ninth Edinburgh 
International Festival starts on 
Sunday, August 21, and it will 
have an impressive opening,'with 
the principals or representatives of 
some 30 universities in 20 countries 
it> their colourful robes, attending 
a service at St. Giles’s Cathedral. 

Every year increasing numbers 
of visitors from many lands are 
attracted to this Festival, which is 
a great earner of foreign currency 
so vital to our trade. Not only by 
its drama, music, and art does the 
Festival appeal, but by the excit¬ 
ing new items which are presented 
each year. The highlight on this 
occasion will be the Azuma 
Kabuki Dancers and Musicians 
from Tokyo, who will be making 
their first appearance in Europe. 

NEW PRODUCTIONS 

Then there is to be a new play 
by the celebrated American play¬ 
wright, Thornton 'Wilder. Entitled 
A. Life in the Sun, it has been 
written especially for the apron 
stage of the Assembly Hall. 

An entirely new production of 
Romeo and Juliet will be pre¬ 
sented by the Royal Danish Ballet. 
Their performance is to be 
honoured by the presence of 
Prince Georg and Princess Anne of 
Denmark, with Prince Axel and 
Princess Margretha. 

Youth, too, is to have a place 
among the newcomers at Edin¬ 
burgh. For the first time the 
National Youth Orchestra of 
Wales, consisting of 100 young 
musicians, will be welcomed at 
the Festival. Their playing has 
been described as “phenomenal.” 

FOR MUSIC-LOVERS 

The youngsters will be in illus¬ 
trious company, for three world- 
famous soloists are to be at Edin¬ 
burgh : Solomon the pianist, Zino 
Francescatti the violinist, and 
Pierre Fournier the great French 
cellist. 

Among many other delights for 
music-lovers will be performances 
by the Glyndebourne Opera Com¬ 
pany. 

In addition, there are to be a 
film festival, an art exhibition, and 
a military tattoo, with combined 
pipes and drums from Australian, 
Canadian, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
South African, and Gurkha bands. 

The Festival ends on September 
10, so for the next three weeks 
friendly “Auld Reekie” will be 
host to thousands of strangers. 
Well may the Edinburgh Festival 
claim to be Britain’s greatest 
annual attraction. 


Tfte Children’s Newspaper, August 20, I9S5 


News from Everywhere 


YMCA CENTURY 

The. 100th anniversary of the 
Y.M.C.A. as a world movement is 
being celebrated in Paris. The 
oldest international youth move¬ 
ment, the World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s started in Paris in 1855 
at a meeting attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of only nine countries. 

Now delegates from some 70 
nations are taking part in confer¬ 
ences there, and will join in a great 
Rally in the Palais des Sports, 
produced and directed by Ralph 
Reader. 


The tie designed for the stall of 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
at Farnborough is probably the 
most exclusive in the world. Its 
wearers have to pass a security test 
before they are eligible to wear it. 

The British destroyer H.M.S. 
Scorpion acted as ferry between 
Syracuse and Malta when the 
regular ferry ran aground off 
Valletta. 

A.3IERICAN FLING 

At Edinburgh’s eighth inter¬ 
national dance festival an Ameri- 
■ean beat all the Sects competitors 
and won the Highland fling eompe- 
tition. 

The Voice of America, the 
U.S.A.’s overseas radio service, 
now broadcasts in 39 languages, 
'the latest being Cambodian. 

1000 JUMPS 

Wing Commander J. W. Blythe, 
of the R.A.F., has made his 
thousandth parachute jump. 

The people of Malta have 
presented Sir Winston Churchill 
with a bronze bust of himself, to¬ 
gether with a bound and illumin¬ 
ated address. 

A part of a human skull, 
believed to be over 200,000 years 
old, has been found in a gravel pit 
at Swanscombe in Kent. It may 
belong to the same skull as two 
other pieces which were found 
nearby in 1935. 

NEW AIRPORT FOR LUXEMBURG 

The tiny country of Luxemburg 
is to have one of the most modern 
airports in Europe. The existing 
runways are already being 
lengthened, and most of the other 
improvements are expected to be 
completed during 1956. 


Ellis Island, once the main 
centre for immigrants into the 
U.S.A., may soon become a base 
for social welfare and health 
agencies. 

LITTER BY THE TON 
Blackpool authorities employ 60 
men to clear the 10 to 20 tons of 
litter from the beaches each day. 

A dachshund, a rhinoceros, two 
elephants, and a lion cub are to 
share the-same cage at the West 
Berlin Zoo in the hope that they 
may become friendly. 

Three French parachutists . re¬ 
cently landed on the 14,118-foot 
Dome Du Gouter, in the Mont 
Blanc region. 

EYES ON THE ROAD 
A new kind of mile-post is 
being tried out in the Orange Free 
State. It is a big luminous disc 
which can be seen clearly at more 
than 200 yards, thus permitting a 
driver to see the mileage without 
taking his eyes from, the road. 


Motors ill miniature 



A magnifying glass has to be used 
to assemble these two tiny motors 
used in an aircraft’s gyro-compass 
system. One of them weighs just 
over an ounce. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below Dost. Strong 
enamelled baiHlle ivitli 
new blade firmly held V A 

by screw, puts used jJ j, 

blades to good use. Scud WU» 

1/* stamps or P.O. Post 3 d. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 

Per Min. O'O 

Post3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this .Nvorking Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
outcrtainlng bojr’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London. N.12 



CHEESE LABELS, 

FREE GIFTS OR DISCOUNT 

For genuine collectors. Also stamps, 
^d. upwards. Particulars, Approvals : 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


CO 



the Pen 
with the 

Marrelloiisj 

/Vi h ^ ^ • prices 

* T IJJ • 12/9 to 43/ 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
for the above EXAMINATIONS for Children from 8 to 11 years of age. 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and are 
INDIVIDUALLY arranged. NO text-books are required, as the 
Courses consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. Single subjects may be taken. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to 

The Registrar, MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. CIO), 69 Wimpole Street, LoRdon, W.1 
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The Children's Newsfiofier, August 20, 1955 

STRANGE IMAGES OF 
EASTER ISLAND 

Thor Heyerdahl of the Kon 
Tiki raft, has now arranged 
another expedition, this time to 
Easter Island. There are a great 
many gigantic stone images on the 
island, some still remaining in a 
partly finished state in the quarry 
whence they were originally hewn. 
The figures resemble those made 
of wood in other islands in the 
Pacific. 

The new expedition wants to 
discover who erected the giant 
images, and Thor Heyerdahl 
hopes to be able to corhplete his 
theory on South American 
colonisation. 

There are 20 people in the new 
expedition, and their preparations 
are going forward so that they 
can leave Norway next month. 


Playtime tram 



A four-ycar-old driver tries his 
hand at the controls of one of the 
miniature trams which run along 
the front at Eastbourne. 


TEA-ROOM WITH A 
VIEW 

The Peak Park Planning Board 
has accepted a gift of £35,000 
from the Carnegie Trust for a tea 
pavilion to be built at Eagle 
Stone, the 1000-foot beauty spot 
on Baslow Edge. It will be a 
single-storey building in local 
stone, commanding wide views, 
and will provide rest and shelter 
for day visitors to the park. 

Information about the physical 
character and wild life of the 
district will also be provided. 


WINDJAMMER’S LAST 
VOYAGE 

A three-masted windjammer, 
the Balcutha, which was built in 
Glasgow in 1868, has just made 
her last voyage. She has gone to 
a lagoon near San Francisco to 
be maintained there by the 
Maritime Museum as the type of 
vessel that brought trade to the 
area during the gold rush days. 
She has been bought and refitted 
by public subscription. 


SPREADING FORESTS 

The lastest report of. the 
Forestry Commissioners states 
that an area of 70,400 acres of 
forest was planted in the year 
which ended on September 30 
last, the biggest in any year since 
the Commission was started in 
1919. Altogether ' 122,400,000 
trees were planted. 


WALNUTS KEEP THE 
PLANES FLYING 

A sack of walnuts is one of the 
most essential items needed to 
keep Canada’s Viscount airliner 
fleet in the air. 

Strange, but true! The shells 
of the walnuts are the most 
satisfactory abrasive for remov¬ 
ing carbon deposits from engine 
components. 

Carbon is difficult to remove 
and hard abrasives often damage 
finely-turned engine parts. After 
careful investigation, maintenance 
men turned to walnut shells, 
broken, down to pieces the size of 
rice. 

The pieces of shell are loaded 
into a large blasting chamber in 
which the operator, wearing a pair 
of arm-length gloves, holds the 
engine part to be cleaned. 

As he presses a foot pedal, 
compressed air shoots the pieces 
of walnut through a nozzle at 
great pressure. Within seconds 
the part is shining again, ready 
to be replaced in the engine. 


CUCKOO ! 

The mechanical cuckoo of the 
famous floral clock in Princes 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh, ap¬ 
peared to go quite “cuckoo” the 
other day. 

Sightseers always gather to 
watch for the appearance of this 
celebrated bird at noon. On this 
occasion, however, twelve o’clock 
arrived, but the cuckoo failed to 
emerge from its hiding-place. Then 
it suddenly rushed forth and 
started to “cuckoo” non-stop, at 
the same time producing a high- 
pitched whine for the best part of 
half an hour before a mechanic 
could be summoned for the work 
of repair. 


YOUNG ANGLER’S HONOUR 

Seventeen-year-old lack Blakey 
of Seacroft Melbourne Angling 
Club, Leeds, has been chosen as 
a member of the team to repre¬ 
sent Leeds in the National Cham¬ 
pionship. The youngest angler to 
gain this honour, Jack has been a 
keen fisher ever since he first 
joined Seacroft Melbourne Club 
at the age of eight. He still ranks 
only as a juvenile member, and 
will be fishing in the juvenile 
match this year. 


RAIL COMFORT 

An entirely new type of rail¬ 
way coach in this country has 
been introduced on the Ulster 
Express which runs between 
Euston and Heysham (Lancs.). 

It is of stainless steel and is 
equipped with both corridor com- 



A mural in an open saloon of - 
the Ulster Express 


partments and open saloons. In 
the latter, the seats are pivoted 
so that they can form groups of 
four if wanted. They also have 
coat-hangers at the back, foot¬ 
rests, and can be adjusted for 
reclining. 


BEETHOVEN TRIO 
DISCOVERED 

An unpublished Beethoven com¬ 
position has been discovered in a 
large manuscript book once his 
property but now in the British 
Museum. It is a Trio in E Flat 
for piano, violin, and cello. 

The works in this musical 
sketch-book date from about 1784 
to 1800 and it is said that from 
the music and the neat handwrit¬ 
ing this composition may safely be 
dated about 1794. 

The composition will be broad¬ 
cast for the first time in November. 

Archers at 
Holyrood 

Marksmen of the Royal Company 
of Archers and the AN'oodmen of 
Arden have a match every third 
year. Their 23rd meeting was 
held recently in the grounds of 
Holyroodhouse in Edinburgh. 


DIGGING UP KING 
HEROD’S HOME 

Remains of King Herod’s 
palace have been unearthed near 
the shores of the Dead Sea. The 
ruins so far discovered seem in 
accordance with the description 
given by Josephus the Jewish 
historian who lived in the first cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

All the excavators in the party 
of 90 are volunteers because 
digging at this site is both difficult 
and dangerous. So far, huge 
granaries and water cisterns have 
been found and one of the walls 
shows the remains of wonderful 
frescoes and pillars. There are 
also remains of an aqueduct and 
fortifications. 


MAKING THE WASTE 
WATER WORK 

Twelve tons of water have to 
.be pumped out of the Woodend 
Colliery in Scotland for every ton 
of coal brought to the surface. 
But now the water has been put 
to work. 

Engineers have installed an 
eight-inch pipe and through this 
the waste water is pumped. Small 
coal is fed into the pipeline and 
carried to the surface by the water 
where it is recovered. In this 
way . 300 tons of coal can be 
•moved in a shift, a rate equal to 
40 tons an hour. 


HAT AND COAT 

New official hats are being 
bought for Bridlington councillors 
at a cost of £5 each, to replace the 
existing ones presented to the 
council, with gowns, in 1903. 

At the same time the Cam¬ 
bridge City macebearer is to be 
provided with a new coat for the 
visit of the Queen to the city in 
October. It will cost £31. The 
coat he has been wearing is more 
than 100 years old and will prob¬ 
ably go to a museum. 


FEET FIRMLY ON THE 
GROUND 

While shaking hands with guests 
at a Government House reception 
in Hong Kong, Colonial Secretary 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd found that the 
rubber soles of "his shoes had 
melted in the heat and rooted him 
to the ground. 
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PET FOX CUB 

A fox cub is a familiar sight in 
the Devon village of Colyton. 
Every day II-year-old Sandra. 
Rendell takes the cub out for his 
daily walk, and people stop to pet 
him. 

The cub, Rex, was found by 
Sandra’s father, and taken home. 
He made a bad start by killing 
some young pigeons, but now he 
is content to eat chocolate and 
toffee instead. 

•The family dog, Billy, quickly 
befriended Rex and made it his 
business to prevent a new puppy 
from annoying him. But the cat 
remains aloof. 

At first Rex was reluctant to 
break his natural habit of sleeping 
at day and prowling about at 
night. But now he spends his days 
wandering about the house, putting 
in an occasional appearance on the 
veranda, where he is always ready 
to pose for his photograph. 


Naming the model 



A 25-foot long model of the liner 
Pretoria Castle is named in a ! 
garden at Esher, in Surrey. It 
was built by a Surrey Fire Brigade 
member, and is to be shown in 
Waterloo Station. 


HAPPY LANDING 

British European Airways have 
become the first airline outside the 
United States to carry two million 
passengers in a year. When Miss 
Doreen Crawford, a Scots girl, 
flew from Glasgow to London, 
she became the two - millionth 
traveller, and was greeted at Lon¬ 
don Airport by Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, chairman of B.E.A., 
who presented her with flowers 
and refunded her fare. Miss Craw¬ 
ford asked for the fare to be 
made over to a charity. 


LONGER IN BED 

Derby Children’s Committee are 
having to equip most of their 
homes with bigger beds; the stan¬ 
dard 5 feet 6 ones for growing 
children have been replaced with 
six-foot beds. 

The committee’s report states, 
“The records of medical officers 
of health have disclosed that grow¬ 
ing children of today , are bigger 
and healthier for their age than 
children were a few years ago, 
children in the homes being no 
exception.” 


H AND C 

An ice-cream, refrigerator in a 
Derby cafe got so hot that it 
caught fire. It had been' work¬ 
ing overtime to keep a record 
number of people cool during a 
hot spell.' ■ 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Britain^s first steamer 


AUGUST 15, 1812. GREEN¬ 
OCK—Advertisements have circu¬ 
lated through this town today 
announcing that the first steam- 
driven passenger boat on European 
waters is to make three sailings a 
week along the Clyde between 
Glasgow and Greenock. 

The Comet—the small vessel 
which will provide this new and 
revolutionary form of transport on 
the Scottish river—is the invention 
of a 45-year-old engineer, Mr. 
Henry Bell, and was built at Port 
Glasgow. 


It is now some years since it was 
proved experimentally that steam 
could be used for navigation and 
a “ steamer ” has been in regular 
use on the Hudson River for some 
time, but the Comet is the first of 
its kind to be put into serviceable 
use in European waters. 

The fares announced for the 25- 
mile journey are 4s. for the best 
cabin and 3s. for the second. 

(The Comet tvas a tremendous 
success, and within a few years 
many larger “steamers" were 
being built.) 


Blondin crosses Niagara 


AUGUST 17, 1859. NIAGARA 



Blindfolded Blondin carries a 
passenger above Niagara 

Prince Charles 

AUGUST 19, 1745. GLEN- 
FINNAN, Inverness-shire—In the 
wild setting of this beautiful High¬ 
land glen 18 miles from Fort 
William, Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart today raised his standard 
and initiated the campaign by 
which he plans to restore the 
Stuarts to the Throne. 

Amid a formidable gathering of 
his bold follow'ers the Standard—a 
beautiful banner of red silk with 
a centre of white—was unfurled by 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, who 
read a manifesto in the name of 
lames VIII proclaiming a regency 
in favour of his son, Prince 
Charles. 

When the Standard was raised 
the Highlanders cheered enthusi¬ 
astically and tossed their bonnets 
in the air. This reception contra¬ 
dicts the pessimism of some of 


gathered on the banks of these 
immense falls today to watch the 
French tight-rope walker, Blondin, 
walk across the chasm on a tight¬ 
rope. 

The rope on which he performed 
this amazing feat was 1100-feet 
long and was stretched 160 feet 
above the water. One slip would 
have meant instant death. 

Dressed in his circus costume of 
short kilt and tights, and carrying 
his long balancing pole, the 
Frenchman ran along the rope, 
then crawled along it like an ape, 
then swung from it by one foot, 
and finally carried a man across it 
on his shoulders. 

Blondin, whose real name was 
Jean Francois Grandet, repeated 
the performance many times — 
once actually cooking an omelette 
on a stove balanced on the rope, 
and on another occasion (as shown) 
with a girl in a wheelbarrow. 

raises Standard 

their chieftains who, since the 
Prince arrived in Scotland less 
than a month ago, have been 
advising him to return to France. 

To such counsel the gallant 
Prince has retorted; “I am come 
home, and I will not return to 
France, for I am persuaded that 
my faithful Highlanders will stand 
by me.” 

On one occasion, when the 
chiefs urged the hopelessness of his 
cause. Prince Charles turned to a 
young Highlander and asked: 
“Will you not help me?” 

“I will, by God,” said the High¬ 
lander fervently. “Though not 
another Highlander should draw 
sword for you, I will.” 

This brave example moved 
others to rally round the young 
Prince. 


CAUGHT IN THE RAIN 
—COIN IN THE SLOT 

A patent has just been granted 
in America for a paper raincoat 
which can be obtained from a 
slot-machine by people caught in 
a storm unawares, and then can 
be thrown away after once being 
used. 

It is the invention of a man in 
Puerto Rico, and is made from 
either waterproof paper or a 
glossy waterproof paper, and is 
produced in three sizes, which can 
be adjusted to individual figures. 


HOTTEST SPOT ON 
EARTH 

Heat from the earth’s molten 
core makes the floor of the 
Pacific Ocean, off the West coasts 
of Central and South America, the 
hottest spot on earth. 

American scientists state that 
this is chiefly because the earth’s 
'crust is thinner in that area. It 
varies in thickness from a 
minimum of four miles beneath 
the Pacific Ocean in these parts to 
20 miles beneath the adjacent 
mainland. 


R.1DIO 
AND TV 
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MORE TELEVISION NEXT MONTH 

BBC adds another 13 hours a week 




J)oES the sight of a modern air¬ 
liner ever set you thinking 
about the vast amount of behind- 
the-scenes work necessary before 
ever it became airworthy and air¬ 
borne? In I Want to be in The 
Aircraft Industry in Children’s 
Hour on Saturday John Lane will 
give us the story of a youth who 
takes up this fascinating occupa¬ 
tion, beginning as a draughtsman 
in a big aircraft factory. 


TOO MANY PASSENGERS 
Passengers on a Whitby-Middles- 
brough bus found hundreds of 
maggots, escaped from an angler’s 
bait-tin on the rack, which 
swarmed over the seats and floor. 
At the depot these wriggling 
creatures had to be removed with 
a large vacuum cleaner. 


The Vickers Viscount 


FOR YOU AND YOUR 
BUDGIES 

Budgerigars are among the most 
playful and friendly of tame birds, 
and their popularity has increased 
enormously in recent years. If 
you are thinking of keeping one, 
you would do well to get . a copy 
of Your Pet Budgie (Cage Birds, 
Is. 6d.). The author is an expert 
on the subject, and his little book 
has a store of valuable informa¬ 
tion on the care and feeding of 
the birds, and on teaching them to 
talk. 

One of his first hints is to buy 
a single bird rather than a pair.. 
One bird will make a friend of its 
owner, while two will take more 
interest in each other. Another 
wise hint is not to keep a budgeri¬ 
gar as well as a cat. It is unlikely 
that they will become friends. 

The wild budgerigar, living in 
the grasslands of Australia, is 
green with a yellow head. The 
different coloured budgies we see 
i.n pet shops—blue, yellow, and so 
on—have been produced by selec¬ 
tive breeding. 


Interrupted view 

"Yiewers who live well within 
range of a powerful T V trans¬ 
mitter can be thankful their pic¬ 
tures are not interrupted. This is 
happening to viewers who rely on 
low-pow'er TV stations like 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, Row- 
ridge in the Isle of Wight, and 
North Hessary Tor in Devon. 
These stations pick up their pic¬ 
tures by radio from a main station. 

When fading occurs, the en¬ 
gineers now replace the picture 
with a vertical white bar to let 
viewers know it is the re-broadcast 
which is at fault and not their sets. 
When the picture is poor but not 
bad enough to cancel, viewers are 
shown the white bar for two 
seconds every three minutes. 

They climhed 
Kangchenjunga 

people irhagine Everest to 
. be the stiffest test of climb¬ 
ing ability. But Sir John Hunt, 
the Everest leader, once said that 
those who first climbed Kangchen¬ 
junga would achieve the greatest 
feat of mountaineering. 

Sir John himself will be in the 
T V studio at 8.45 this Thursday 'to 
confirm it when he meets Dr. 
Charles Evans, leader of the 
triumphant British expedition 
which scaled Kangchenjunga, the 
world’s third highest mountain, last 
May. Dr. Evans will be present 
with other members of his team to 
describe the exploit. 

The expedition stopped within 
five feet of the summit in deference 
to the religious belief of nearby 
Sikkims that it would be sacrilege 
for men to tread where their gods 
lived. 

For model engineers 

Qut and About in the Light next 
Saturday will take listeners to 
the Model Engineering Exhibition 
at the New Horticultural Hall. 
Westminster. Henry Riddell will 
visit a display of the latest inven¬ 
tions. Outstanding model ships and 
aircraft will be described by Max 
Robertson. 

the aircraft industry 

John Lane tells me no oppor¬ 
tunity has been missed to meet the 
men behind the , machines at all 
stages from the first blue prints to 
the test flight. 

George Edwards, designer of the 
now world-famous Vickers Vis¬ 
count turbo-prop airliner, will be 
heard, and we also can learn the 
latest about the new turbo-prop 
Britannia. 

Erne.si Thomson 


(Children’s TV gets its share in 
big time extensions in B B C 
Television which are to take place 
before the start of commercial T V 
on September 22. From Septem- . 
ber 4 young people really will 
have a full 60 minutes every day, 
from five to six p.m. From Sep¬ 
tember 19 the B B C will be trans¬ 
mitting 49 hours a week, 13 more 
hours than at present. 

Young viewers will also be glad 
that, from September 4, evening 
1 V will start at seven o’clock. On 
Saturday afternoons the trans¬ 
mitters will open regularly at 2.30, 
with sport most of the time, but 
always a comedy film or light en- 


Plulo is 20—and 


shunds. Chapter Two of The 
Bouncing Boxer will be included, 
with a Canine Choir and Pick of 
the Postbag. 

Strings attached 

J’reda Lingstrom, Head of 
Children’s T V, has found 
some little people for Watch with 
Mother who may be just as lov¬ 
able as, the Flowerpot Men, and 
Rag, Tag and Bobtail. 

Appropriately named the 
Wooden Tops, they are a family of 
string puppets in Dutch costume. 
They will be seen once a week, 
beginning in September. 

Behind the scenes in 


Jt is a solemn 
thought that the 
children who first 
came to love Pluto, 
famous bloodhound 
friend of Mickey 
Mouse, are now 
grown up. Pluto, 
still as lively and 
likeable as ever, 
made his first film 


appearance more 
than 20 years ago. 

V In T V’s Story of 
Pluto on Thursday 
the faithful dog’s 
career will be de-, 
scribed 'with extracts 
from some of his 
pictures. 

There will be real 
dogs, of course, in 
The Smoky Club this Wednesday. 
In this magazine for dog-lovers, 
introduced by Macdonald Daly, 
the chief gues.ts will be dach- 


tertainment just before the start of 
Children’s TV. 

A new and more topical version 
of the old Television Newsreel, 
which you may remember from 
last year, is coming back, though 
late in the evenings. If you miss 
it then, you can catch up with a 
composite edition at two o’clock 
on Sundays. Afternoon TV on 
Sundays, from two to five, will be 
a regular feature, ending with the 
Brains Trust at 4.30, a T V version 
of the sound radio programme. 

Sportsview, on Wednesday nights 
instead of Thursdays, will cover 
European sport on film as well as 
home events. 


Still going strong 
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WITH THE CHAMPIONS AT HOME 


Heads up at Stamford Bridge as Chelsea players prepare for a new season 

On Saturday, whatever the weather, vast crowds will be 
gathered once again to cheer their favourite football teams 
on to victory. But as they wait for the players to appear, 
few of the spectators will give much thought to what has 
been going on behind the scenes. Yet in much the same 
way that an orchestra’s performance is the result of pains¬ 
taking rehearsals, so a leading football team's showing is 
largely dependent on weeks of training. 

To find out exactly what goes on behind the scenes of a 
big Soccer club our Sports Correspondent paid a visit to 
Stamford Bridge, the H.Q. of the League Champions. 


T ENTERED the gates of Chelsea’s 
ground, passed by the ivy-clad 
offices, and went under the grand¬ 
stand. On Saturday the terraces 
and stands will be crowded, but 
now'all was silent—except for a 
few grunts and groans coming 
from the centre of the lush green 
playing pitch. 

There, on their stomachs, were 
about 30 tanned young men, 
mostly wearing only gym shorts 
and rubber shoes. The gcunts were 
the results of trying to lift their 
feet and.hands off the ground at 
Ihe same time. 

The groans were to convince the 
coach that they were utterly “ex¬ 
hausted.” He remained singularly 
unmoved. 

Suddenly, the “exhausted” 
players ■ were on their feet, each 


Michael Stickler, 16, takes a bundle 
of kit to the washing machine 


kicking a ball in the air. It 
bounced 10, 20, 30 times on instep, 
knee, or head before dropping to 
the ground. 

After some five minutes the 
balls were tapped to one side to be 
collected by ground staff lads— 
one, I noticed, was a Welsh inter¬ 
national schoolboy of last season 
—and the players began to circle 
the ground, once at a trot, once at 
walking pace, and so on. 

Then Mr. Jack Oxberry, the 
genial trainer, came across. 

“This is just loosening-up train¬ 
ing,” he explained. “You’d be 
surprised how stiff muscles can get 
during the summer. Once the lads 
are really supple—and suppleness 
rather than strength is what we are 
after—then we go on to more 
vigorous training.” 

PEAK CONDITION 

Their present training looked 
quite vigorous to me, so I asked 
Mr. Oxberry what the later work 
consisted of. 

“Sprinting, head-tennis, passing 
and dribbling at speed, and five-a¬ 
side practice games,” he replied. 
“But we have to work up to those. 
The essential thing is to bring the 
tads to their peak condition slowly, 
otherwise we get a crop of blisters, 
strains, and pulled muscles.” 

As we made our way off the 
pitch I felt that if one were to pull 
a muscle this was one of the best 
places to have it treated, and Mr. 
Oxberry one of the best men to 
give the treatment. An ex-profes¬ 
sional player himself, he is also a 
qualified physiotherapist. 

We went through the tunnel 
under the grandstand in the foot¬ 
steps of so many famous foot¬ 
ballers, past the dressing-rooms 


and the great deep 
baths (one hot, one 
cold) to the treatment 
room. 

At first glance it 
seemed more like a 
surgery than part of a 
football club. In the 
centre were two 
white-sheeted couches. 
On a table to one side 
were row upon row 
of bottles—liniments, 
oils, spirits, and so on.- 
Across the room glis¬ 
tened three pieces of 
enamelled steel equip¬ 
ment. 

One was an infra¬ 
red ray lamp, the 
second a sun lamp, 
and the third piece 
was like a washing 
machine with dials 
and two projecting 
arms. Mr. Oxberry 
explained that this 
was a short-wave 
diathermy apparatus 
for dealing with injured muscles 
or ligaments which could not be 
treated by massage or manipula¬ 
tion. 

I was just about to examine 
what I thought was a small port¬ 
able radio—actually an electrical 
machine for tensing and relaxing 
muscles—when one of the young 
ground-staff lads came in with a 
message. 

I had seen several of these lads 
about the ground and offices. The 
reason, of course, is obvious. All 
football clubs must think not only 


Dick Spence, him¬ 
self an ex-inter- 
national player, 
has charge of 36 
footballs, 100 
pairs of boots, and 
30 sets of clothes. 
The pictures above 
show him getting 
some of the gear 
ready for the new 
season. 


of the present but of the future, 
and that means they must ever be 
on the look-out for promising 
young footballers. 

Every week Manager Ted Drake 
receives scores of letters’ from 
would-be Chelsea players, recom¬ 
mendations from various sources, 
and reports from the official scouts. 
And every one of these is investi¬ 
gated. Who knows, they might 
lead to another Stanley Matthews, 
a Billy Wright—or a Ted Drake. 

Once it is thought that a boy 
might “make the grade,” he signs 
for the club as an amateur—that 
IS providing he has left school. 

JOBS FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 

He may begin by playing in one 
of Chelsea’s two youth teams, but 
it he is considered really promis¬ 
ing he might be asked to join the 
ground staff. Then he will be 
coached with the other players as 
well as helping in the countless 
jobs that always need doing in a 
big football club. At 17 he can 
sign professional forms._ 

The career of an average 
footballer in first-class .Soccer is 
about 10 to 12 years. Some 
players stay longer in the game, in 
various capacities, but there are 
not enough jobs for everyone, so 
one of the first things Mi. Drake 
does is to offer a newly-signed lad 
the chance of an apprenticeship in 
a trade. 

Some take advantage of this 
offer, but many prefer to take the 
chance of becoming coaches, 
scouts, trainers, or even managers 
when their playing days are over. 


Skipper Roy Bentley 

One or two of the players were 
now coming into the treatment 
room with minor ailments, and as 
Mr. Oxberry was obviously going 
to be busy for some time I decided 
to leave. 

In the big square bath outside 
players whose names are famed 
throughout the football world— 
Roy Bentley, Ken Armstrong, 
Peter Sillett, Frank Blunstone. and 
many others—were boisterously 
splashing each other just like 
schoolboys at the seaside. 

RULING SPIRIT 

I ducked quickly past to avoid a 
drenching, and made my way out. 
glancing first at the recreation 
room, with table tennis and 
billiards tables, and then at the 
writing room beyond. 

On the wall, next to a magnetic 
“tactics” board, was a typed 
card which seemed to me to sum 
up the spirit that obviously rules 
at Chelsea and has earned them 
the proud title of League Cham¬ 
pions. 

“Teamwork—football is essenti¬ 
ally a team game. Each man’s 
ability must be subordinated to 
one end.” 


On the right we 
see 18-year-old 
Jimmy Compton 
receiving treat¬ 
ment from Trainer 
Jack Oxberry 
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SILVER LININGS 

have all been delighted 

to learn that Marshal 
Bulganin, the Russian Prime 
Minister, is to visit Britain 
next Spring, accompanied by 
Mr. Kruschev, the Communist 
Party Secretary. It is one of, 
the most heartening pieces of 
news of the past ten years, and 
the Russian people are as de¬ 
lighted as we are. 

Like dark clouds, the mutual 
mistrust between the Eastern 
and Western' nations has long 
threatened the future of all 
mankind; and although it is 
too early to count on the quick 
disappearance of all the 
clouds, at least there are many 
silver linings in view as a result 
of what Sir Anthony Eden has 
called, “a change of climate.” 

In place of bitterness be¬ 
tween the world’s two great 
political divisions, there is now 
a willingness to discuss grave 
problems in a friendly atmo- 
phere. This was manifest at 
the Geneva Conference, which 
Marshal Bulganin himself has 
described as a success for the 
forces of peace. 

The new Russian attitude is 
reflected in such developments 
as their agreement to the Aus¬ 
trian Treaty, so long delayed, 
and by their plan for an earlier 
withdrawal of their troops. 

Yet another encouraging 
sign of the friendlier spirit now 
prevailing among the nations 
is China’s release of captured 
American airmen. 

The road to real peace may 
be long and strewn with dis¬ 
appointments, but the nations 
do seem at last to be travelling 
along it in brighter weather. 


THE SPORT’S THE 
THING 

"IWe h.ave been treated to a 
* ^ feast of -track records in 
recent months, for the standard 
of British athletics has never 
been higher. But athletes are not 
disc jockeys; they cannot put on 
a new record at vdll. 

In any case, we should not 
become obsessed with records. 
Tens of thousands of young 
people are competing in sports 
meetings all over the-country, 
knowing full well that they will 
never even approach record 
times. But they have the satis¬ 
faction of trying to beat their 
own previous best, and they have 
the reward of keeping fit. 

By all means let us cheer the 
record-breakers, but let us never 
forget that the sport’s the thing. 
The record-breakers themselves 
care little about records; to them 
everyone who strives his utmost 
on the track is equally deserving 
of the cheers. 



Ill darkest Lancashire 

'T'hi.s amusing story appears in 
the Wigan Parish Magazine. 
A Manchester bookseller v/ired 
to a wholesaler for a dozen 
copies of Dean Farrar’s Seekers 
after God. He received this 
reply: “No seekers after God in 
Manchester or Oldham. .Suggest 
you try Liverpool.” 


Ill the Motherland 


Think on These Things 

Ct. Paul, writing to the 
Christians at Philippi, stresses 
the importance‘of the virtue of 
humility. The perfect life is seen 
in Jesus, and St. Paul points to 
the wonderful humility He dis¬ 
played. 

Jesus was the Son of God and 
yet for love of us He put all His 
glory aside. He humbled Him¬ 
self. He became a man, and for 
our sake endured the shame and 
suffering of the Cross. In Him 
we see perfect humility. 

The Christian is to be humble, 
for he is to have what St. Paul 
called “the mind of Christ.” If 
we are proud and think that we 
know everything, God cannot 
help us, for you cannot do any¬ 
thing for someone who is un¬ 
willing to be helped. We have 
to be humble alvtiays and ready 
to realise our need to be better, 
and then God will give us the 
help we need to make us more 
like Jesus. O.R.C. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
Do not squander Time; for that’s 
the stuff Life is made of. 



Two young hikers from New 
Plyiiioutb, New Zealand, take 
a look at old Plvmoiith. 


Soft ans’iver 

Ciu Harold West, Sheffield 
industrialist, recently told 
this story about a man who read 
his own obituary in a newspaper. 

The man telephoned the 
editor, complaining bitterly. 

The editor listened politely for 
a time, and then said, “Excuse 
me, sir, where are you speaking 
from?” 


OIR HOMEUND 


By the quiet waters of the River 
Darenth near Penshurst, in Kent 


Thoughtless as a match 

a woodland road near 
Washington, U.S.A., is a 
notice that reads: “A match has 
a head but can’t think—never let 
it go out alone.” 

The advice is vitally important 
in North America, as the recent 
forest fires in Ontario show; but 
fires occur in this country, too, 
because people act at times with 
no more thought than the 
matches they throw away. There 
would be far fewer heath fires 
at this time of year if everyone 
were as careful with matches 
and cigarette-ends out of doors 
as they are in their own homes. 

Thirty Years Ago 

Fro/ii the Children's Newspaper, 
August 22,1925 

Ves, the G.P.O. really does 
move, in time; there is no 
doubt about it. For a long time 
the C N has been urging it to 
allow telegrams to be sent from 
telephone boxes, and to set up 
these boxes in all main streets. 

But now, at last, telegrams are 
really to be tried. In Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Leeds public 
boxes are to be fitted with auto¬ 
matic machines for receiving 
telegraph fees, and by paying 
Is. 2d. a telegram may be tele¬ 
phoned to the telegraph office 
for despatch. 


T 


THEY SAY . . . 

T NOW use percussion as spar- 
ingly as I should use a potent 
sauce in cooking. 

Sir Arthur Bliss, Master 
. of the Queen s Mustek 

HERE are more clever men 
than there ever have been 
yet wise men are as rare as ever. 

^ Sir ]Villiam Slim, Governor- 

General of Australia 

CiNCE it will do its best to put 
a girdle round the Earth in 
90 minutes, should not the new 
satellite be granted the honorary 
title of Puck? 

Mr. H. C. Palmer, of Oiiiidle 
School, in a letter to The Times 

Asa nation we must avoid the 
^ risk of having too many 
people studying the job and too 
few doing it. 

Mr. T. Coiightrle, Lancashire 
industrialist 

T HOPE to run in next year's, 
■*- Olympic games at Mel¬ 
bourne, if I qualify for the 
British team. Chris Chatawav 


WORD QUIZ 

Cat! you say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 FEBRILE 
a Feverish 

b A small fibre 
c Bearing abundantly 

2 SCEPTIC 
a Poisoned 

b Person inclined tb doubt 
c Staff showing royal power 

3 TRUCULENT 
a Juicy 

b Showing aggressive temper 
c Peevishly impatient 

4 VENDETTA 

a A set of brigands 
b Mounted sentinel 
c A blood feud 

5 AFFINITY 

a Endlessness 
b Weakness 
c Relationship 

Answer on page 12 


Out and About 

'TJor beetles, flying across your 
path during a country walk, 
seem both big and clumsy. Their 
steel-blue shell or case is quite 
hard, as anyone knows when one 
of those blundering flyers has 
bumped into his face in the 
twilight. 

The Dor beetles in many parts 
are quite active on fine evenings 
just now and their droning, 
lumbering .flight can be con¬ 
trasted with the sure direction of 
the bats. Thomas Gray in his 
famous Elegy puts them in the 
right picture: 

Now fades the glimmering 
landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a .solemn stiltne.^s 
holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his 
droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the 
distant folds. 

Gray meant the Dor beetle, 
not, as many people suppose, the 
.Stag beetle. C. D. D. 
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Next Week *^8 
Birthdays 

August 21 

WilliamIV(1765-1837). “The 
Sailor. King.” His father George 
HI, sent him to sea at the age 
of 14 and he had quite a success¬ 
ful naval career, winning the 
friendship of Nelson. His other 
nickname, “Silly Billy,” came 
from his propensity to deliver 
long, rambling speeches on any 
subject and at any time. 

August 22 I 

Lord Citrine (1887). Trade 
Union leader. He started his 
career as local Secretary of the 
Electrical 
TradesUnion 
on his native 
Merseyside. 
He has writ¬ 
ten several 
books in 
diary form 
about his 
travels and 
experiences. 
Since 1947 
he has been 
Chairman of 
the British Electricity Authority. 

August 23 

W. E. Henley (1849-1903). 
Poet, journalist, and critic. III- 
hcalth when young took him to 
Edinburgh where he met R. L. 
Stevenson who became his 
friend. He came to London and 
edited various weekly papers and 
soon won recognition as a poet. 

August 24 

Graham Sutherland (1903). 
Painter, held by some to be the 
outstanding English painter of 
this generation. Most of his 
work is landscape but he has 
also painted some fine portraits, 
including the much-discussed 
one of Sir Winston Churchill. 

August 25 

Eglantyiie Jebb (1876-1928). 
Founder of the Save the Children 
Fund. Her work for children 
began in Macedonia in 1913 
during the Second Balkan War. 
After the 1914-1918 War there 
was a tragic need for rescue and 
relief of child victims, and the 
Fund came into being in 1919. 
“Every generation of children,” 
she wrote, “offers mankind a 
new possibility of rebuilding this 
ruin of a world.” 

August 26 

Albert of Saxe-Coburg, the 
Prince Consort (1819-1861). He 
was not popular in England 
when he married Queen Victoria 
in 1840. But his integrity and 
good sense won him an im¬ 

portant place in English history. 

August 27 

Sir Donald Bradman (1908). 
Australia’s greatest cricketer. 

. His highest 

score in a 
Test Match— 
334 at Leeds 
in 1930—has 
only once 
been b e t- 
tered, by Len 
Hutton, who 
scored 364 at 
the Oval in 
1938. He has made a record 
number of centuries in England 
V. Australia Test Matches. 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


GREY SEAL OF THE 
WESTERN COASTS 


The grey seal is a fish-eating 
mammal of our rocky western 
coasts whose colour varies through 
all shades of grey from silvery to 
black. 

Traditionally, it gives birth to its 
calves or pups, as they arc called, 
mainly in the autumn, and since 
1932 has been protected .by a 
special law from September to the 
end of December. However, 
studies of grey seals on the Welsh 
island of Ramsey and elsewhere in 
Cardigan Bay have shown that 
these seals on the west coast are 
evolving summer breeding habits, 
when conditions arc more favour¬ 
able for rearing their young, and 
many start their breeding season 
in July or even earlier. - 

Therefore the West Wales Field 
Society has asked the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food to 
alter the time of the close season 
for protecting grey seals to an 
earlier period of equal length, 
namely, from August to November 
30, The Ministry is in favour of 





The arrows in this sketch indicate the pointers to look 
for to distinguish the grey seal from the common seal 
—longer face and bigger nose, and overall size. 


this, and has sought the opinions 
of the regional sea-fisherics’ com¬ 
mittees which on the whole share 
its views, and it is therefore most 
likely that in the near future the 
grey seal will be protected a 
month earlier than formerly. 

The breeding season of the grey 
or Atlantic seal, seems to become 
later the further north it breeds, 
despite harder weather, for in 
Nova Scotia and Norway this 
happens in January and February, 
compared with July to September 
in the Scilly Isles, Cornwall, and 
south-west Wales, and mid-Nov¬ 
ember to early December in the 
Fames, the Hebrides, and Orkneys. 

The common brown and grey 
partridge of our fields is often dis¬ 


turbed and flies up noisily as you 
walk along the footpaths. Studies 
of this bird arc being made at the 
Game Research Station at Ford- 
ingbridge in Hampshire. In the 
past seven seasons, many part¬ 
ridge nests have been unsuccessful. 
Out of 157 nests which failed, 21 
were lost to birds of prey like 
crows, 16 to haymaking, 14 to 
badgers, 11 to rats, ten to foxes, 
nine to bad weather, eight to farm- 
work, three to moles, two to dogs 
and one each to stoats and hedge¬ 
hogs, the remainder being lost, to 
unknown causes. 

The American grey squirrel has 
colonised many of our woods in 
the Midlands and Home Counties. 
A team of research workers estab¬ 
lished by the Forestry Commis¬ 
sion and the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture is trying to find out the 
squirrel population of the country, 
and it is also cage-trapping, mark¬ 
ing, and releasing a number of grey 
squirrels in sample areas in order 
to learn more about the breeding 
habits, movements, 
length of life, and 
other matters. So if 
you see a squirrel 
wearing a little brace¬ 
let you w'ill know it 
has been marked for 
study. 

When did you last 
hear the cuckoo? 
Many people report 
the first, and we heard 
one cock bird still 


STAMP AIBCM 


calling strongly on July' 10. 

The cuckoo usually finishes call¬ 
ing some time in the first week of 
July, yet the watchers of the 
Northumberland, Durham, and 
Newcastle Natural History Society 
report they have heard the full 
song so late as September 19; but 
this was probably a juvenile bird 
of the year, as these occasionally 
begin to call before they leave our 
shores for African winter quarters. 
The adult cuckoo is known to 
call when on migration because it 
has been heard in Sinai, the 
Lebanon hills, and the Persian 
plateau before it arrives in Europe, 
so perhaps you may be lucky 
enough to hear a young cuckoo 
before it leaves this autumn. 
Studies of bird migration be- 

- Continued at foot of next coluiun 
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The "magic carpet," a yard-wide 
block of white stone outside the 
Royal Observatory. Greenwich, is 
to be enlarged. 

This is the place which shows 
where the two halves of the world 
meet at the Greenwich meridian 
and many tourists like to be photo¬ 
graphed there, standing on each 
side of the “O” line dividing cast 
from w’est, yet still holding hands. 

In the centre of the stone is a 
thin strip of brass showing the 
Greenwich meridian. The line was 
universally adopted in 1884 as the 
meridian of zero longitude, from 
which the longitude of every other 
place on the globe is measured. 
When the pathway is repaved 
there will be room for more people 
to be photographed. 


FIVE HOUR.S TO BAGHDAD 

A Valiant jet bomber has flown 
from Farnborough, Hants, to 
Baghdad in less time than it lakes 
an express train to travel from 
London to Scotland. It covered 
the 2543 miles at an average speed 
of 523 m.p.h. 

The same plane I iter broke the 
record from Singapore to Darwin, 
Australia. It covered the 2080 
miles in 4 hours, beating the pre¬ 
vious record by 24 minutes. 

It was the first flight to be made 
by one of these " V-bombci s ” otit- 
side the British Isles. 


tween the North Sea and the 
Solway have shown that shelduck 
migrate this way oh summer even¬ 
ings, resting sometimes overnight 
on the headwaters of the Tyne 
near Haltwhistle. Occasionally 
gannets make this journey, too. 
Previoirsly they were thoirght to be 
stormbound w'aifs w'hcn found in 
the Cheviot region. 

Another aspect of bird naviga¬ 
tion concerns homing powers, and 
a number of shearwaters which 
are tube-nosed sea birds nesting 
chiefly on islands off the west 
coast, have been taken from their 
nests off south Wales and liberated 
on New Alston Fell in the 
bleak northern Pennines, Of the 
twenty shearwaters released there 
one May evening, thirteen re¬ 
turned to Skokholni island the 
following night, three the next 
night, one the following night, and 
no news was obtained of the 
r emaining three. E. H. 


UOYAL BIRTHDAY 



NEXT SUNDAY, AUGUST 21. 
WILL BE PRINCESS MARGARETS 
25T”BIRTHDAY, HER PORTRAIT 
APPEARS ON SEVERAL STAMPS, 
BUT THE EARLIEST IS THIS 
CANADIAN ISSUE OF 1939. 
SHOWING HER WITH HER SISTER. 
THEN PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


THE ARGENTINE ISSUED TWO MAP 
STAMPS IN THEIR 1936 SET. 
AS SEEN , ONE ALSO SHOWED 
THE BORDERS OF THE VARIOUS 
SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 
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Tivo ways 
to keep cool 


The Good quads of Nciticton in 
Wiltshire in their portable paddling 
pool; and two boys with a bucket in 
the children’s corner of a London 
swimming pool 



MASTERPIECE OE WOODCARVM 


In one of London’s City 
churches, St. Mary Abchurch, is a 
beautiful altar-piece by Grinling 
Gibbons (1648-1720), the Dutch 
boy w'ho became England’s most 
famous wood-carver. 

When the church was bombed in 
1940 this masterpiece of wood¬ 
carving was shattered into more 
than 2000 fragments. But devoted 
helpers spent hours scrambling 
over the debris of the broken 
building gathering up the frag¬ 
ments into boxes, and these were 
sent to a place of safety for the 
rest of the war. 

Now at last it has been restored 
and the altar-piece may be seen in 
all its original beauty with its deli¬ 
cately carved bunches of fruit and 
its luxuriant festoons of flowers, 
so life-like that they appear ready 
for plucking. 

It was John Evelyn, the famous 
diarist, who first brought Gibbons 
to the world’s notice. One day in 
1671 when he was taking the air 
at Deptford he noticed through the 
window of a broken-down thatched 
cottage the young wood-carver 
busy on a large copy in wood of 


the great painting of the Cruci¬ 
fixion by Tintoretto. Around it 
was a frame adorned with carved 
flowers, exquisite in their delicacy. 

His curiosity aroused, Evelyn 
introduced himself to the unknown 
craftsman and examined his handi¬ 
work more closely. At once he 
recognised that this was a work of 
true genius, and on his next visit to 
Court he told the king, Charles the 
Second, of the young wood- 
carver’s work. 

Eventually he persuaded Sir 
Christopher Wren, then busy on 
his task of building the new St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, to employ this 
obscure wood-carver, and Gibbons 
was commissioned to carve the 
decorations of the choir of that 
magnificent building. 

From that ’moment Gibbons’s 
reputation was made. As a result 
of the Great Fire of 1666 and the 
rebuilding of London, Gibbons's 
services were constantly in demand 
to adorn the woodwork of 
churches and fine houses with his 
incomparable craftsmanship. To¬ 
day much of it still remains, a last¬ 
ing monument to a great genius. 







IT WITH THE MAP 


THIS SARAWARSTAMP 
SHOWED THE SCALY 
ANT EATER WITHOUT A 
TAIL, SO THE SARAWAK 
GOVERNMENT SCRAPPED 
THE STAMP AND REPLACED 
ON THE LEFT. 
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STEPHENSON’S 

APPRENTICE 

Barnsley has been honouring the 
memory of Joseph Locke, one of 
the great railway engineers of the 
19th century. A wreath was laid 
on his statue in the park which 
he gave to the town, and the 
Mayor paid tribute to his work, 

Joseph Locke was born just 150 
years ago, at Attercliffe, near Shef¬ 
field, but he was brought up at 
Barnsley and went to the grammar 
school there. At the age of 
eighteen he was apprenticed to 
George Stephenson, and - later 
helped him to build the Man- 
chester-Liverpool Railway. 

Between 1835 and 1856 he was 
responsible for the construction of 
many other important lines in this 
country and on the Continent. 
These included the lines from Lon¬ 
don to Southampton, Sheffield to 
Manchester, and Paris to Rouen. 

Five years ago a statue of 
Joseph Locke was unveiled at 
Barentin in northern France, 
vrhere he built a great viaduct. 

BEES UNDER THE 
BONNET 

While Mr. Joseph Sykes of 
Morley was on a camping holiday 
with his family at Filey, a swarm 
of bees settled on the front of his 
car—all over the front axle, under 
the wings, on the number-plate. 

In an effort to get rid of them, 
all the family piled into the car 
and father drove off to try to dis¬ 
lodge the bees. But without much 
success. 

On reaching Bridlington. Mr. 
Sykes stopped and telephoned the 
police; and eventually a beekeeper 
spent an hour capturing the swarm. 

But this was not the only swarm • 
of bees to cause trouble in York¬ 
shire recently. At Egton, a few 
miles from Whitby, bees settled on 
a hurdle and stopped the agricul¬ 
tural show. No horses would go 
near, and when gorse was burnt to 
drive the bees away they settled 
on another hurdle. 

Eventually they were boxed by 
a local beekeeper and the show 
went on. 


ALBERT TROTT (MmLESBX) 

TOOK 4 SOMERSET WICKETS WITH 
4 SUCCESSIVE BALLS AHO HAOA 
HAT TRICK LATER 
JHIHEMN^S 

-W 



Sporting Flashbacks 

MObERN ATHLETES TRAVEL 
IMMENSE bISTANCES IN THEIR 
PREPARATION FOR 616 EVENTS,SUTNONB 
HAS MATCHEbTHE ENDURANCE OF 
An EARLy KlNETEENTH-CENTURV' 
N0RWE6IAM CROSS-COUNTRV RUNNER, 

MENSEN ERNST 


This Success actually penalised 

TROTT, BECAUSE IT HAPPENED IN 
HIS'BENEFIT MATCH, SRIN61N6 IT 
To ,AN EARLY END — MTH A 

less OF oaie money 


H£ m FHOM PAaS Ta 
Mascovi INlWOWEEI^S 
OVER RatlGH roads 
AND W/LD COUNTRY, SWMMma 
IS 0y£i^S IN THE Process ANh 
A'JERAm6 125 MILES A HAY 

fjN Another occasion he ran . 
OVER Mountains and dcsert 
FROM Constantinople (Istanbul) 
To CALCUTTA —4A15 BACK 



SIR EDMUND HILLARY’S STORY OF EVEREST 


It is an odd thought that Sir 
Edmund Hillary, at the age of 16, 
viewed the upper parts of the first 
mountain he ever saw “with 
respect and fear.” He had heard 
that such heights were dangerous. 
So he tells us at the beginning of 
his new book of climbing reminis¬ 
cences, -High Adventure (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 16s.). 

The man who, with Sherpa 
Tenzing, was the first to set foot 
on the summit of Mount Everest 
was 20 before he stood on top of 
a mountain—a small one in New 
Zealand’s Southern Alps. He and 
another beginner went up with a 
plump and rather elderly guide, 
who sighed deeply when the young 
and vigorous holiday-makers 
wanted him to leave the comfort¬ 
able picnic place and lead them to 
the top. 

He was about 321 however, 
before he first saw Everest—“a 
v/hite fang thrusting up into the 
sky above the distant hills ... So 
far off that it seemed like a distant 
dream.” Bitter hardship, back- 
straining toil, and many moments 
of sickening fear lay between him 
and that challenging fang. 

His story of the Everest Expedi¬ 
tion is full of thrills, but the one 


of greatest suspense is the dramatic 
last lap, his dash with Tenzing to 
the summit. 

On the previous evening, the 
pair stood quietly at “Camp 9” 
watching the departure of their 
companions who had helped them 
to reach this point nearly 28,000 
feet up. 

Camp 9 consisted simply of a 
tiny tent on a sloping ledge some 
nine feet wide, in constant danger 
of being blown off by gusts of 
wind that hit its frail side like a 
battering ram. 

In this unstable perch above the 
clouds they spent a restless night 


TO WORK BY HELICOPTER 

Travelling to work by helicopter 
Is not a far-off dream. A group 
of American workmen are already 
doing this regularly, although it is 
true that their fares are being paid 
by their employers. 

The workmen are mining en¬ 
gineers operating an offshore oil 
well in the Gulf of Mexico. This 
is a well where the drill head is 
set up on a specially constructed 
platform out at sea, and a heli¬ 
copter has been hired as the most 
efficient method of getting the men 
to and from their work. 


in their sleeping bags, and from it 
set out at 6.30 a.m. 

Then began a race against time 
—the time their oxygen supply 
would last. 

Everest fought them every inch 
of that last lap. Their way lay 
across masses of frost-crusted snow 
liable to break off at any moment 
and carry them to death thousands 
of feet below. 

“My whole training told me 
that the slope was exceedingly 
dangerous,” Hillary writes, “but 
at the same time I was saying to 
myself, ‘ Ed, my boy, this is 
Everest—you've got to push it a 
bit harder! ’ ” 

The last barrier, a cliff-like ridge 
of rock, seemed to be the one that 
must finally beat the,Ti. But Hil¬ 
lary saw that a narrow, vertical 
crack ■ had formed between an 
overhanging mass of frozen snow 
and the rOck to which it danger¬ 
ously clung. The crack was large 
enough to admit a man's body, and 
he decided it was the only way to 
the summit. Up it he and Tenzing 
scrambled safely, then made their 
way along the ridge to the 
“pleasantly rounded cone” which 
is Everest’s top. 

High Adventure, indeed! 


The Children’s Newspaper. August 20, 1955 

FOR TRAIN 
SPOTTERS 

The 119-year-old narrow gauge 
railway running 13 miles between 
Portmadoc and Blaenau Festiniog 
has been re-opened. The little 
Welsh railway was closed down in 
1939, but following an inspection 
by Ministry of Works officials, a 
mile-and-half of the track has been 
declared safe. 

The repairs, all carried out by 
volunteers, have included cutting 
full-size sleepers in half for the 
I foot IIX inch track. The 
station at Minffordd, which is 
farther up the line, has been 
entirely rebuilt by members of the 
Festiniog Railway Society. 

The first run was made with the 
70-year-old green and cream 
coaches hauled by the Simplex 
petrol-driven, armour-plated trac¬ 
tor, built for hauling ammunition 
during the First World War. 
The 80-year-old steam locomotive 
Prince is being repaired, and will 
soon be back in service. It is hoped 
that fares taken during the Sum¬ 
mer will help to pay for materials 
used in the repairs of the remain¬ 
ing length of track. 


DISCHARGED CURED 

In the Canadian town of Fort 
William a cat with a- badly cut 
leg wandejjd into a chemist’s 
shop. The chemist dressed the 
wound and sent the animal on its 
way. 

But it kept coming back for 
treatment until the day the 
chemist decided that this had gone 
on long enough. For the patient 
came in as usual, mewed plain¬ 
tively—and held up the wrong 
paw. 


ITEM OF INTEREST 

Forty-five years, ago a man in 
■Wellington, New Zealand, 
deposited £25 in the post office 
savings bank and forgot .all about 
it. Discovering the book recently 
he went to the post office and 
found that the interest had 
accumulated so that he now had 
£100 to his credit. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—picture-version of R. L* Stevenson s dramatic story (7) 



Henry snatched his sword from his brother’s Mackellar realised that somehow this tragedy 
grip and lunged. James fell and lay still. In must be hidden from the outside world. First 
horror Mackellar listened to his heart. “ He is he must make Henry’s wife realise the truth of 
dead ! ” he muttered. What have I done ? ” what had been going on. In breaking the 
cried Henry, and dashed into the house, terrible news to her, he told her she was partly 
Mackellar followed and found his master stand- responsible for the duel by alloMung James to 
ing there completely dazed. “ Who is to tell the pay such marked attention to her, thus driving 
old man ? ” he whispered. “ Leave all to me,” her husband to despair. Horrified, she agreed 
replied Mackellar and went to Alison’s room. to stand by Henry. 

Who has taken James’s body and 



Mackellar then went to the old lord’s room. When Mackellar reached the shrubbery he found 
There, too, he began by pointing out how that James’s body had disappeared I One of 
J-ames had ill-used his brother by taunting him the candles had been overturned, but Henry’s 
in private, and stealing his wife and daughter’s sword still lay on the ground. In bewilderment 
affection. When Mackellar came to the dreadful he returned to the house, met Alison coming out, 
news about the duel, the old man took it with and told her what had happened. She picked 
remarkable courage. He told Mackellar to run up the sword and thrust it into the ground, 
and put out the candles in the shrubbery, in “ I will take it back to the house and clean it 
case anyone in the road saw the body, properly,” she said. 

why? See next week’s instalment 
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^^e Children’s Newspcper, August 20, 1955 

\ BUZZARD SCAR 

> by Malcolm Saville 


Sally and Paid Richardson, their 
friend Elizabeth Langton, and 
George and Keith, two older boys, 
arrive back at the vicarage after 
a day of exploring hidden caves 
and following the mysterious 
Ginger Whiskers across the York¬ 
shire fells. 

15. Find the cobbler 

Tt rained all through the night 
until seven o'clock the fol¬ 
lowing morning when Hugh 
and Veronica went out to watch 
the rushing beck. Everything 
smelled wet and earthy and the air 
was filled with the insistent song 
of angry water. 

For the next hour they watched 
the swollen stream from their 
favourite place on the wall outside 
the vicarage. They were both 
fascinated by the power of the 
water, for the beck was now a 
torrent fretting and tearing at 
everything which dared to try to 
.check its relentless progress. They 
were still watching it excitedly 
when they were joined by Paul and 
Sally. 

Teasing 

“That’s terrific,” Paul said. “I’ve 
never seen anything like it. We’d 
better go and see the Swale after 
breakfast. I’d like to see where 
this stream joins it. I wonder 
what’s happening at Swinnergill? 
Hallo, w'hen did you get up, 
Hugh? I didn’t notice you had 
gone from the bedroom.” 

The little boy went red with 
anger and then noticed that Sally 
was laughing. So Paul was trying 
to be funny. Hugh gulped and 
said: “We’ve been here for hours 
and hours. What about breakfast? 
I’m hungry.” 

Before Paul could answer they 
heard someone whistling and 
looked up to see Keith and Gfeorge 
walking' down the road towards 
them. 

“Hallo,” Sally smiled. “It must 
be nice for you to feel so clean 
first thing in the morning after 


using our bath last night. Have 
you had your breakfast?” 

Keith did not look as if he en¬ 
joyed being teased by a 13-year- 
old girl and indeed he soon proved 
to be in rather a bossy mood. 
Hugh and Veronica had, of course, 
seen the two older boys last night 
when they had arrived wet through 
with the others, so Veronica 
politely said “Good morning.” 

George nodded condescendingly 
and then Elizabeth ran over from 
the house. 

“What’s happened?” she 
laughed. “Couldn’t you sleep or 
have you run out of food? I’ll 
ask mother if you can stay to 
breakfast, if you like.” 

Exploring the cave 

“Thanks very much,” Keith 
replied. “We’ve had a meal but 
we hoped you’d all be ready to 
come up the kirk. Although it was 
raining early, we had an idea it 
would clear.” 

“Do you mean you’re really 
going to explore you-know-where 
and that we can come with you?” 
Paul shouted excitedly. “Just wait 
while we eat and we’ll be along. 
What will you want? D’yoti want 
me to earry anything? Have you 
enough torches? What about 
ropes and that ball of string?” 

“Just a sec,” Keith interrupted, 
“just listen to us and keep quiet if 
you can, young Paul. Please don’t 
ask any more questions until we’ve 
told you what we’re going to do.” 

Ho slipped his haversack from 
his back and leaned against the 
wall while the others crowded 
round. None of them noticed 
Hugh and Veronica listening with 
interest to every word. 

“You’ve only got to look at this 
beck to see how much wafer is 
coming down from the hills,” 
Keith began. “We believe that 
although it's stopped raining for a 
few hours the weather may get 
worse. Sometimes it pours for 
weeks up here, so if we’re going 
to explore that inner cave we 



27. De Soto Adventurer 
(American) 

As in nearly all Chrysler cars, 
of which De Soto is one, 
the designers have gone to 
Italy for the body styling. The 
Adventurer’s outward appear¬ 
ance is the work of Ghia, one 


of the most famous Italian 
designers. 

The chassis is a modified ver¬ 
sion of the standard car. The 
V 8 engine of 170 b.h.p. gives 
a top speed of 110 m.p.h. 

Independent front suspension 
by coil springs. 


ought to do it today before even 
more water comes over the fall. 
We talked this over and we reckon 
you kids can come with us if you 
like, so long as you swear to do 
as you’re told without arguing.” 

“We’re running the show. That’s 
what he means,” George added. 
“Do you agree?” 

This arrogance was almost more 
than Sally could stand, but she did 
know that in an expedition like 
this—and it would be very exciting 
to explore the inner cave—there 
must only be one person in 
charge. 

One leader 

“ What we want to know is, how 
many bosses are there going to 
be?” she said. “Do you mean to 
take it in turns to order us 
around? I wish you wouldn’t talk 
as if we were too young to under¬ 
stand what was happening.” 

“I’m not going to swear any¬ 
thing,” Elizabeth said. “It’s all 
too childish and . . . and tedious,” 
she added triumphantly. “I hope 
I know how to take reasonable 
orders.” 

“I doubt it,” Keith laughed. 
“But you do see what I mean, 
don’t you? There’s another thing, 
too. You’ve all got to realise that 
you’ll get very wet and cold, loo, 
so don’t come if you can’t take it. 
You girls had better put on your 
swim suits under your clothes and 
bring towels. If you can find some 
rope about the place, Paul, we’ll 
be glad to have it. Are you all 
coming?” 

“Of course we are,” Paul said 
quickly. 

While the older boys had been 
making these plans, Hugh and 
Veronica had become wildly ex¬ 
cited and asked whether they could 
come, too. Paul snubbed them by 
saying, “Don’t be silly, Vee. Of 
course you can’t come with us. 
You shouldn’t be listening either. 
You’ll have to stay with Mrs. 
Thornton.” 

Veronica brushed her hand 
across her eyes and Hugh gulped 
back the tears and muttered: 
“Beasts! Beasts!” 

“We don’t have to go anyway,” 
said Veronica shakily, “we do 
things better .by ourselves. We’ll 
do something like we always do. 
Here’s Harry coming with the post. 
Come on.” 

Another letter 

Veronica had already made 
friends with the postman and as 
soon as he handed a packet of 
mail to her she began scrutinising 
every letter until she found a type¬ 
written envelope addressed to 
Sally. 

“Look, Hugh,” Veronica said, 
“this is for Sally. She had one 
like this yesterday and they went 
up to the bedroom and whispered 
and were silly and secret about it. 
What shall w'e do with it?” 

Hugh stared at her wide-eyed. A 
very wicked thought was forming 
in his mind. Because the older 
children had been so horrid to 
them, perhaps they would just lose 
the letter, and if Sally did not get 
it that would just serve them right. 

That is what he thought, but he 
did not say it and when he stared 
at Veronica he knew what she was 
thinking, too. She frowned and 
shook her head. 

“Let's go ill and spy on them, 

Continued on pogo 10 



tlie family... whatever happens, you’ll have a really 


wonderful time at the 1955 National Radio Show. 

, So be sure you’re there. 
MEET THE NAVY! The Royal Navy is putting on 
a special show of its own. Including a full-scale 
model of a Submarine’s Control Room (come inside!) 

and a Link Trainer (you can fly it!) 
ALSO ELECTRONICS OF TOOAY.and 
ELECTEOKics OF TOMORROW and a host of other 
grand displays packed with interest for you! 


there’s no show tike the 

radio show 

EARLS COURT 


AUGUST24-SEPTEMBER3 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. ADMISSION2/8 CHILDREN 1/- 



MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE^ LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval^ hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price /ist 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts, 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. . 
Send 2^d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C iV), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


GERMAN PRISMEX BINOCULARS 6 LENSES X 40 mm. 

POPULAR SQUAT MODEL COATED LENSES NO DEPOSIT 

These 6 lenses X 40 min. for wide field viewing represent the finest 
value for German Prismei Biuoculars. Size 5'/ X 44",-Bonding Bar 
for eye adjustment, with centre - focus, giplendid magnification with 
real 3-D viewing. Clear Bloomed lenses, wide angle. Ideal for sports 
and holiday use, day and night lenses. Lightweigiit model. pAcwpPTf'T' 
With case, lanyard and leather straps. NO DEPOSIT. Send ^^ft^ 

only 2/6 for packing & reg., etc. 7 days' approval, if r-atis- 09/0 

factory send 4/6, then pay 8 pay't s. of 9/-within 8 months. ' 

BRAND NEW U.S.A. OFFICERS 

MADE IN THE IT.S.A. These arc a ge.nume 
American issue, not to be confused with spurious 
imitations on the market. Ileal 100% Wool inner 
zipped down the front, with an additional free 
waterproof outer that will enable you to sleep 
in the open if necessary. Amazingly comfortable lA/ITU 
and warm yet rolls up into easy carrying pack. 11 ii 
Owing to a wonderful purchase of 20,000 we ofTer FREE 
tins genuine brand-new OfQccrs' Sleeping Bag Kit 
at 29/11, post, etc., 1/9. LISTS, TEK3IS. 




'OUTER 


JEADQUARTER aiid 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


(Dept. CNZ34), 196/200ColdharbourLaae, Loughborough June.,London, S.E.5. Op-:n all -iat. 1 p.m. H'eu. 
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THE SECRET OF BUZZARD SCAR 


The Children's Newspaper, August 20. t9S5 


zoo NEWS 


LONG DROP FOR THE CHICKS 

Nesting triumph and tragedy 


Continued froin ( ^ 

Hugh. We’ll wait and see how 
they look when she gets the letter.” 

Hugh nodded and they ran in to 
breakfast. The others—except 
George and Keith—were already 
at the table waiting for them. 
Their two visitors were sitting on 
the window seat looking slightly 
less confident than usual. Hugh 
took the letters from Veronica and 
passed them to his father. 

As the children settled down to 
their cornflakes, the vicar beamed 
at Sally over his spectacles and 
passed her the letter. 

“Another mystery, Sally?” Mrs. 
Langton smiled. “I suppose we 
can't share it with you?” 

Having opened the envelope and 
glanced at its contents, Sally shook 
her head. “I'm so sorry, Mrs. 
Langton, but it’s rather secret. 
Please forgive us. May I show 
Elizabeth and Paul?” 

Mrs. Langton nodded. “Of 
course. What is the matter, Hugh? 
You’re looking cross-eyed.” 


JOIN “THE S.C.A. JUNIOR 
STAMP CLUB " 

(Branch of The Stamp Collectors' 
Association of Great Britain.) 

The ONLY club of Its kind in the world. 
If YOU arc genuinely interested in st.imp 
collecting we shall bo pleased to enrol you 
as a member TODAY. 

A FREE Collector's Packet of Colonials 
(including one stamp over 75 years old!) 
to ALL JOINING. We also hold 
competitions for our members with good 
prizes. Full details of the club; plus your 
own PRINTED SIEKBERSHIP CARD; a 
selection of stamps on Approval; FKElil 
GIFT, etc., ALL by RETURN OP POST. 
Scud 1/6 Entrance Pee and become a 
member NOW (or send 24d. stamp for 
details). Send to: 

R, J. MILLS, Secretary, 

*<THE S.C.A. JUNIOR STAMP CLUB,” 
195 Kingsway, Hove, Sussex, England 


-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREEto all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2Td. stamp for postage. 

Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 

CO CROWN COLS, i QCQ 

Die CORONATION I DUO 

This BEAUTIFUL SET is the FIRST 
PRIZE in this Pictorial Competition. 
Send 2-^d. stamp’ for Approvals and 
FREE GIFT of 5 INDIA—5 YR. PLAN 
and full particulars of how to win this 
SLTJilR SET. 

(Coflccfors abroad should send 4id. in stamps 
of their country.) 

L.V. MORGAN (CN7) 34 Grenfell Rd.. Hereford 


“I’m a spy, mum,” he said 
briefly, “Tm watching Sail with 
her secret message.” 

Veronica watched the others as 
they read the words on the paper. 
Paul frowned and Elizabeth 
laughed, but she knew that they 
were both as puzzled as Sally. 
Veronica wished she knew what 
was written on the paper. 

When they had all finished, Sally 
asked George and Keith to come 
into the kitchen. She picked up 
the envelope and put it in her 
blazer pocket but the note dropped 
tc the floor. Veronica saw it fall 
and when they had all gone she 
picked up the message and ran 
out with Hugh. 

“We’ll give it back to them,” 
she whispered, “I found it under 
the table, didn’t I? It’s easy to 
read. Look, Hugh, look! This is 
all it says—‘ Find the lame cobbler 
up fifteen steps.’ That’s all. What 
do you think it means?” 


► Dcplctlns TAKAPUN A-cluss Y.'ichts , 
i Although these large pictorial stamps are , 

, not the commonest Health set issued. I 
. cau now GIVJO • them to all Genuine ’ 

; collectors asking for one of my superb < 
Approval selections, i 

: ABSOLUTELY FREE : 

! witli their very first selection. I also • 

' give 50 Diflorent stamps ontirely free i 
* to purchasers, and there is a really , 
t Qenulno Bonus Scheme for all regular , 
t customers. You will not regret writing ^ 

I G. W. THOMAS' (Dept. C.N.Z.) ' 
) 7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks., , 

, mentioning “Children’s Newspaper'’ and ) 

I enclosing 2id. stamp for postage. " 

★★ FREE^^ 

A packet of 40 stamps will be given 
absolutely free to collectors enclosing 
21tl. stamp aiul requesting to see niy 
bargain Approvals in whicli no stamps 
arc priced above 4d. and the majority 
are Id. each. 

A. J. DUNFORD 
115 Eastcote Lane, South Harrow, Mddx. 

British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillcrs, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, ^d., ^d.. Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of ■ 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


WHAT MUSIC m DO 
FOR THE WORLD 

The idea that good music can 
help to restore health, or reform 
character, may come as a surprise 
to those who think of it only as 
something to listen to for 
pleasure. 

Music’s many and varied uses 
are described in a recently 
published Unesco book. Music in 
Education (Stationery Office, 
17s. 6d., . paper-bound, 13s. 6d.). 
Doctors, the book tells us, have 
found that carefully chosen music 
has helped tubercular patienls to 
recovery. It has also been found 
to have a civilising effect on 
people in prison.. A contributor 
to the book says that there have 
been cases where men, women, 
boys, and girls, who otherwise 
might have wasted their lives in 
crime, have been enabled to lead 
better lives through the influence 
of good music. 

The book is really a record of 
the first intern,ational conference 
on this subject at which delegates 
from nearly 40 countries discussed 
the curative values Of nTusic, its 
place in schools, universities, and 
industry, the importance of folk 
music, teaching methods, and so 
on. 

The conference set up the 
International Society of Music 
Education, an organisation which 
promises great services to the 
teaching of music throughout the 
world. 

Stamp News 

^EW Zealand is issuing three 
Health Stamps this year, in¬ 
stead of the usual two. Due in 
October, the stamps will carry the 
emblem of the Children’s Health 
Camp Federation—a curly-headed 
child. 

^ NEW U.S. stamp commemor¬ 
ates President Eisenhower’s 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal. It 
shows two spheres encircled with 
an emblem symbolising Atomic 
Energy, and a quotation from the 
President’s speech to the U.N. 
Assembly on December 8, 1953. 

]VfEW Year’s Day 5716 (Septem¬ 
ber 17) is to be marked by a 
set of four stamps from Israel, 

(Revlon has plans for a set in 
honour of Buddha, who died 
about 2500 years ago. 


C IV Prizewinners 

In C N Competition No. 32, a 
Cricket Bat was won by Philip 
Greenwood, Newquay, and Tennis 
Rackets by Christine Bending. 
Leicester; Elizabeth Halsall, Ram¬ 
sey; Anne Jelbart, Penzance; and 
Elizabeth Sale, Haywards Heath. 

Five-shilling Postal Orders were 
awarded to these ten runnefs-up: 
Clive Dobson, Barrow-in-Furness; 
Jacqueline Ford, Hounslow; 
Maureen Gedge, Sandwich; Joseph 
Gregory, Manchester; Roger Hill, 
Radlett; Derek Hills, Leeds; 
Alison Rodger, Paisley; Richard 
Stones, Beeston; Caro] Wall, 
-Blackpool; and Peter White, 
Stockport. 

Solution; 1 Gosling B Goose; 
2 Foal F Horse; 3 Cub A Fox; 4 
Cygnet E Swan; 5 Calf G Ele¬ 
phant; 6 Chick H Ostrich; 7 Kid 
C Goat; 8 Lamb D Sheep. 


The moorhen which “gate¬ 
crashed ” the London Zoo’s 
waterfowl enclosure some weeks 
ago and astonished keepers by 
building a nest in a willow tree 12 
feet above the water has hatched 
three of her four eggs. 

“We watched to see how the 
chicks would get down from the 
nest, as we felt they might injure 
themselves by so big a drop,” 
Headkeeper Hubert Jones told me. 
“But we need not have worried. 
The mother bird just flew down on 


Tame Jane 



The little animal on the stick is 
Jane, a rare angwantibo from 
Nigeria, now at the London Zoo. 


tc' the water and called. One after 
the other the baby moorhens 
ttimbled out, landing with a splash 
close beside her. In a few 
moments they were bobbing about 
like corks at her side.” 

Now the family, although not 
officially “exhibits,” are being 
looked after by keepers, who ex¬ 
pect them, when bigger, to fly 
back to the lake in Regent’s Park 
from which the mother bird came. 

FOOD FOR THE SHEATHBILLS 

Tragedy has overtaken two 
other interesting eggs in the 
Gardens. They were those of a 
pair of cormorants, coastal birds 
which rarely nest in the Zoo 
Gardens. 

The eggs had been laid in a 
nest at the top of a 20-foot pole 
in the Great Aviary, and for some 
weeks past both cormorants were 
seen incubating the eggs by turns. 
Then, perhaps because the eggs 
failed to hatch, the cormorants 
suddenly decided to give up the 
attempt. They began destroying 
the nest, each pulling twigs out of 
it. Eventually the eggs fell through 
to the ground, where their smashed 
remains were eagerly •pounced on 
by some Antarctic sheathbills. 

An amusing sequel is the be¬ 
haviour of the sheathbills. Having 
found eggs dropping as “manna 
from the heavens,” the birds still 
hang around the spot in which 
they enjoyed their feast, as though 
expecting more eggs to fall. 

Phe,asantfy keepers have just 
given two small birds their 
freedom. ' They are, however, not 
official exhibits, but young black¬ 
birds which the men saved from 
disaster a few months ago and 
hand-reared in their “kitchen.” 

“We found the birds in late 
Spring,” Headkeeper Edgar Siimp- 


son told me. “They had only just 
left the' nest and, unable to fly, 
were in danger of scrambling into 
the animal cages at the North 
Mammal House nearby. 

“So we took them into our 
‘ kitchen ’ at the Pheasantry and 
kept them there, feeding them on 
worms and bread-and-milk. They 
became very tame, but as we 
already have some tame blackbirds 
in one of the aviaries here, we 
thought we would set this pair 
free. But though they are free to 
fly away, they still keep around, 
and we usually throw them some 
food each morning.” 

MASCOT GEORGE 

George is a skink, which my dic¬ 
tionary describes as a desert lizard. 
But George is more than just that. 
He is in fact the mascot of the 
London Zoo reptile house labora¬ 
tory. 

George’s full title is ‘‘broad- 
banded,’ blue-tongued skink.” He 
came from Australia three years 
ago, having been caught in a desert 
there by a local naturalist, who 
sent him to the London Zoo in¬ 
tending him to be an exhibit there. 
But; because of his fondness for 
being -handled and petted, _ Mr. 
Lester, the curator, decided to keep 
him in the laboratory. 

George has since lived in the 
high-temperature “breeding- 
room,” having a cosy, sand-car¬ 
peted case all to himself. But 
although he lives alone, no one 
could say he was lonely. Every 
day he is taken out and petted 
by the laboratory staff. 

Mrs. Fiona Podd, the chief as¬ 
sistant, who is mainly responsible 
for George’s w'elfare, told me;' 
“We long ago adopted George as 
our special mascot, and believe he 
bring? us good luck.” 

Craven Hill 


We are gerenuks 



Two young gerenuks (antelopes 
from East Africa) at Avonmouth 
Docks, Bristol, before going to 
tbe Belie Vue Zoo in Manchester. 



DESIRABLE packet containing 9 large stamps portraying Lenin, Karl Marx, 
Engels and Stalin, also complete BELGIUM Archer and Arrow set. These 2 
sets alone cat. valued at 7/1. Included in this FREE packet is a magnificent 
“ FLOWER** set—large and highly coloured stamps. This colourful packet will 
be sent free of charge if you send 3d. postage requesting Approvals and price list 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


To be continued 


to Br. COLONIALS , Q.E. B eIgn 



Sent to all asking to eco our 

“QUALITY’* Approvals. 

Send 2id. (Abroad 6d.) for 
our postage. (Without 
.\pprovnl3 price 1/3.) 
Thematic collectors catered 
for. IT you wish you m<ay 
join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB.” Sub. 1/- You 
receivo Membership Card 
listing Fine Gifts, Approvals 
sent monthly. SPECIAL 
OFFER: All joining our 
Club from this Advert. - will 
receive a fine Gift of 6 Q.E. 
Cat. ’ 2/6. (Tostal 
Sec. Est. 1897. 


WRICThT’S STAf4P SHOP (Dept. 36), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 
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1951 Complete set of 

NOW ZEAUND 
HEALTH STAMPS 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


^FTER two daylight runs and a 
night trip over the highways 
and byways of Mid-Wales, and a 
speed test on a Herefordshire aero¬ 
drome, the following motor¬ 
cyclists have been selected to ride 
for Great Britain in the Inter¬ 
national Trophy event in Czecho¬ 
slovakia next month: P. H. Alves 
(Glastonbury), J. V. Brittain (Wal¬ 
sall), S. B. Manns (Plumstead), E. 
Usher (Sittingbourne), and B. H. 
M. Viney (London). 


"^iyiLLiAM Herbert Hobbs Sut¬ 
cliffe has been appointed 
skipper of Yorkshire C.C.C. for 
next season, in place of Norman 
Yardley, who, as reported in C N 
recently, is retiring from first-class 
cricket. Sutcliffe, the 28-year-old 
son of Herbert Sutcliffe, one of 
England’s greatest ■ opening bats¬ 
men, made his debut for the 
County in 1948. He toured India 
with the Commonwealth side in 
1950-51. 


Triple hat-trick 

J_,AST week we mentioned a 
bow'lers’ double hat-trick in 
one innings. Now we hear of three 
hat-tricks in one innings. 

Eric Dawson achieved this amaz¬ 
ing performance recently when 
playing with Dover Rangers 
against Folkestone Equitable C.C. 
His medium-paced bowling 
brought him nine wickets in 
eleven balls for only one run! He 
look the first six wickets with suc¬ 
cessive deliveries. 

English swimming team 
which recently beat Denmark 
at Aalborg were all in their teens. 
The same five boys and five girls 
also swam for Great Britain 
against Germany in June, a repeat 
selection emphasising the success 
of our young swimmers this year. 

Channel swimmers 

^Jarilyn Bell, 1 7 - year - old 
Canadian schoolgirl, has 
become the youngest person to 
swim the English Channel. She 
made the crossing in 14 hours 36 
minutes. Last year, after becom¬ 
ing the only person to have s^'um 
the 44 miles across Lake Ontario, 
Marilyn was voted Canada’s Best 
Athlete. 

j^NOTHER fine swimming perform¬ 
ance was achieved recently by 
Scarborough’s Margaret Feather 
when she became the first woman 
tc swim the 19-mile channel be¬ 
tween Naples and Capri. Last 
year 22-year-old Margaret sw'am 
the English Channel. 


Although he is considered too 
old to referee Football League 
matches in this country, 47-year- 
old Mr. Bill King has been chosen 
to take charge of the international 
match between the Soviet Union 
and West Germany in Moscow on 
Sunday. 



Qwino to leg trouble, Joe Hard- 
staff, the Notts and England 
Test cricketer, has been forced 
into an early retirement. Joe 
Hard staff 
(known 
originally as 
“Junior,” be¬ 
cause his 
father, also 
Joe Hardstalf, 
played for 
Notts and 
England 
before him) 
came to the 
fore in 1930. 
Since then he 
has scored more than 32,000 runs 
in first-class cricket, and has 
appeared in 23 Test matches. His 
stylish stroke play and brilliant 
fielding will be sadly missed on 
our cricket grounds, and overseas, 
too, for he has spent many winters 
coaching in New Zealand. 


goBBY Wilson and Roger Becker, 
Britain’s young Davis Cup 
players, are now in America to 
play in several tennis tournaments. 
Wilson, who is doing his National 
Service in the R.A.F., has been 
given special leave until September 
11—the Finals Day of one of the 
tournaments in which he is playing. 



Early starter 

The three-year-old son of Doug. Lishman, Arsenal’s top scorer 
last season, opens the new season at his north London home. 


Batsman’s holiday 



Loliir Cowdrey, the Kent and 
Kiigland player, cxcreitcs in the 
saddle at a Kentish farm. 


^His weekend Tina Barry, 13- 
year-old North London 
schoolgirl, will be competing in a 
centenary swimming festival at 
Verviers, Belgium. Tina, who 
started swimming at the age of 
seven, is one of Britain’s fastest 
sprinters. She is Southern County, 
London, and Middlesex girls’ 
champion, and recently won the 
girls’ butterfly title at the London 
championships. 

Eddie McKeating, 18-year-old 
runner of George Heriot’s 
School, Edinburgh, was not con¬ 
sidered good enough by the Scot¬ 
tish A.A.A. to compete in the 
A.A.A. junior championships. His 
masters thought differently, how¬ 
ever, and enabled him to travel to 
Reading to compete. Although 
this was the first lime Eddie had 
used starting blocks, and only the 
second time he had run on a 
cinder track, he won the 100-yards 
title in 10 seconds. 

New managers 

Joe Harvey, who twice captained 
Newcastle United to victory 
in the F.A. Cup Final (1951 and 
1952), has been appointed manager 
of Barrow, the Third Division 
club. Another former club cap¬ 
tain, Ronnie Burgess, who led 
Tottenham Hotspur to the Cham¬ 
pionships of Second and First 
Division in successive years (1950 
and 1951), and captained Wales 
many times, has become team 
manager of Swansea Town, with 
whom he will continue to play. 

’\7'ery shortly 14 New Zealand 
cricketers will set out for a 
winter tour of India and Pakistan. 
H. B. Cave is to captain the side, 
with J. R. Reid as vice-captain. 
Among the chosen players is Bert 
Sutcliffe, left-hand opening bats¬ 
man, who has hit two centuries in 
Test matches against England. 

ipHE Neath Grammar School 
cricket XI completed their 
season without the loss of a game. 
Their captain, Tony Lewis, h.as 
also skippered the Welsh Grammar 
Schools team in international 
matches, and four other boys have 
represented the Glamoraan 
Secondary Schools XI 


BACK TO THE OLD COUNTRY 


Two American visitors. Dr. and 
Mrs. L. Ferraro, of Wilmette, 
Illinois, were in Sheffield the other 
day to find out more about an 
ancestor, Obadiah Barlow, who 
made Sheffield penknives in the 
17th century. They found that 
Obadiah’s workshop had survived 
until the last war, when it was 
destroyed in the Sheffield blitz. 

Next door to Obadiah Barlow 
three centuries ago, lived a family 
named Scantlebury, and in due 
season Obadiah’s granddaughter 
married Tom Scantlebury. Tom 
died in 1821, and in the following 
year two of his three sons, Samuel 
and Joseph, went to the U.S. 

Samuel and Joseph—like the 
Biblical characters after whom 


they were named—had adventur¬ 
ous lives, fighting Red Indians in 
their pioneering efforts and eventu¬ 
ally founding the towm of New 
Auborn in Minnesota. ' 

They had with them one of the 
penknives that old Obadiah had 
made, way back in Sheffield, :ind 
Mrs. Ferraro’s brother, John 
Scantlebury of Michigan.’ still has 
that penknife. Mrs. Ferraro her¬ 
self also keeps a Bible said to have' 
belonged to Obadiah. 

No wonder Dr. and Mrs. Fer¬ 
raro visited the great steel city of 
Sheffield, where honest craftsmen 
plied their trades all those years 
ago, and w'here their descendants, 
at home and abroad, have gone on 
winning new honours ever since. 



A fine cub is William — and they don’t 
call him tough for nothing — he’ll be a 
pack leader any time now. He’s always 
full of energy and fun — with the help 
of Lucozade. Yes, William drinks a lot 
of Lucozade because it contains Glucose 
to give him energy, and because it’s so 
delicious. Lucozade is a ttiiisi for every 
cub, for every scout... in fact for all 
boys and girls who want to keep fit and 
full of go ! Ask for it wherever you go. 

LyCOZADE 

t/ie sparA/fhe^ ^/ucose e/r/hk 


LUCOZADE 
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JACKO AND CHIMP HAVE A WHALE OF A TIME 




ON A HOT SUMMER’S DAY 

'^J’wAS up a hill and down a hill. 

Upon the hottest day; 

And in the wood we found a pool 
Where silver fishes play. 

1 wished ! were a little fish, 

-All the hot day to swim; 

All the hot night to lie asleep 
In depths so green and dim. 

Tonight w'hen I shall fall asleep, 
1- may be 1 shall dream 
Of trees that wave a silver leaf. 

Of silver fins a-gleam. 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south-west. No planets are 
visible in the 
morning. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at 
a quarter to 
nine on Satur¬ 
day evening, 

August 20. 

miAT ARE THEY? 

The terms given below are not 
quite what they seem. Do you 
hnow what each item really is? 

'I'URKEY RlIUn.VRB 
Morocco leather 
Bombay duck 
Spanish brown 
German silver 

in Kohtnui ^ 

MUSHUOOH! TIME 
JjirTLE white mushrooms dusted 
■ with brown. 

You find them in paddocks just 
out of town; 

You must rise very early, a big 
basket borrow 

If mushrooms you want for your 
breakfast tomorrow.' 

BEDTIME TALE 


HOLIDAY TREASURE TROVE 



FRESH REMARKS 
^iiE local newspaper reporter 
made his usual call at the 
Town Hall. “Anything fresh this 
morning?” he asked. 

“Yes,” came the reply from a 
harassed official. “That paint 
you're leaning against.” 

TRACE THE TREES 
The names of 14 well-known 
tiees are hidden in this picture. 
Can you trace them? 

Answer in column 5 



One day during their summer 
holiday at Horseshoe Bay 
Sam iind Ann saw a big cave in 
the cliffs across the bay. They 
asked their friend Fisherman Tom 
about it. ■ He said it was sup¬ 
posed to be a treasure cave, and 
that the only way into it was by 
boat. 

Next day Fisherman Tom took 
Sam and Ann in his boat across 
the bay up to the cave. It was 
a big cave with holes in its rocky 
roof that let in a certain amount of 
daylight. 

“Do you think we will find 
treasure here, Mr. Tom?” asked 
Ann. 

The fisherman chuckled. 
“Maybe. But it won't be gold or 
precious stones, missy. This is a 
fine place to find driftwood and 
suchlike that the sea carries here.” 

Halfway up the cave there was 
a pile of seaweed with the 
strangest things all tangled up in 
it—driftwood, broken beachballs, 
old shoes, empty bottles. 

Sam poked about in the sea¬ 
weed. Suddenly he shouted; “See 


what I've found.” And he held 
up a cricket bat. “Here’s my 
treasure.” 

Ann smiled as she admired 
Sam’s lucky find. Then she went 
to a corner of the cave where a 
sudden ray of sunshine from the 
holes in the cave’s rocky ceiling 
had made something sparkle. It 
was a' dark green glass ball. 

“You beautiful thing!” whis¬ 
pered Ann. Carefully she took it 
to Fisherman Tom. 

“What is it, Mr. Tom?” she 
asked. 

“It’s a glass float, missy,” ex¬ 
plained Fisherman Tom. “We 
fasten them to our big fishing 
nets, and sometimes one gets 
loose.” 

“Can I 'keep it?” asked Ann 
shyly. 

“Surely,” said Fisherman Tom. 
“You found it, so it’s your holiday 
treasure trove.” 

“I’ll have fun all the summer 
with my cricket bat,” said Sam. 

“Yes,” replied Ann. “But my 
treasure-ball will be beautiful all 
the year round.” 


WHO IS FEAR? 

J^ELSON, when a boy of eight, 
went to stay for a short time 
with his aunt, and one day went 
on a birds’-nesting expedition and 
did not return until dark. Nelson’s 
aunt was greatly alarmed and 
scolded him. 

“Wherever have you been?” 
she cried. “I wonder fear did not 
drive you in.” 

“Fear?” replied Nelson. “Who 
is fear?” 

FROM UP ABOVE 
J STOOD beneath the apple tree. 
The apples were so good to 
see; 

Very high above my head. 

1 saw them shining round and red. 

A robin sang a tiny song. 

And after I had waited long. 

•A fairy in the apple tree 
Threw an apple down to me. 

TANGLED TOURISTS 
In the following paragraph the 
letters of the words printed in 
italics can be rearranged to spell 
the names of two South African 
cricketers at present louring this' 
country. Who are they? ^ 

''I^HE name of Sir Rowland Hill 
is synonymous with the G.P.O, 
His pamphlet on Post Office Re¬ 
forms was published in 1837 and 
three years later his scheme for 
uniform postal rates was seen. In 
1846 he received £13,000 in recog¬ 
nition of his services and in 1854 
became Secretary to the Post 
Office. Answer in column 5 

ANIM.AL HARMONY 



'J’ilis musical freak 

Has bored holes in his beak. 
And he plays a sweet tune 
Like a solo bassoon. 

So spare him a copper 
To catch ill his topper. 

For some time today- 

lie might well come your way. 


TRICKY TRIO 

Billy: “I know a boy who has 
three tongues.” 

Tom; “Impossible! Who is it?” 

Billy; “My brother. He has 
one in his head and one in each of 
his boots.” 
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SPOT THE ... 

HORiNET as he zooms to his 
home, usually in a hollow tree. 
Hornets are one of the seven 
species of social wasps found in 
Britain. They 
are far bigger 
than any 
other variety, 
t h e smallest 
worker being 
bigger than a 
queen wasp. Another distinction 
is their colouring. While most 
wasps are yellow and black, 
hornets are yellow and light 
brown. 

Generally hornets are confined 
to certain localities in the South 
and Midlands. Left alone they are 
harmless enough. 

WHY . . . 
is a circle like a bell? 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Totals. 
4 Finished. 7 Sheiter. 8 Minerai. 
9 Clear. II Before. 13 Froth of 
soap and water. 14 Migrate. 
15 Untruth. 16 In this position. 
18 Impetuous. 21 Em ploy. 22 Repre¬ 
sentative messenger. 23 Drop head 
in sleepiness. 25 Limit. 26 Vein of 
metal ore. 27 Old Irish language. 

READING DOWN. 1 European 
mountain range. 2 Deceives. 3 No 
longer living. 4 Alternative. 5 
Change direction. 6 Smell un¬ 
pleasantly. 8 Upon. 10 Land sur¬ 
rounded by water. 12 Causes. 
14 Seabird. 16 Frame of ship. 17 
Wrench. 19 Assert. 20 Famous 
London park. 22 Editor. 24 Old 
Englisli, 


HOWLERS 

gr. George killed a very 

dangerous dragoon. 

Justice is dispensed with at the 
Law Courts. 

Bengal is famous for the 

soldiers known as Gherkins. 

Two babies born together are 
twins, three are cutlets. 
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Answer next week 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

la, 2b, 3b, 4c, 5c 
BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Whalarelbey? A metlicine, Innxied goat's 
skin, small Aslan fish, paint pigment, n 
white metal alloy 

Trace the tree#. Chestnut, birch, cypress, 
willow, poplar, hawthorn, maple, spruce, plane, 
elder, larch, hazel, hornbeam, lime. 

Tangled tourists, Heine, Mansell 
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The night mail 

must go through 

The engine driver spends long hours 
in the noisy cab, peering for signals, 
blocks on the line. And most impor¬ 
tant, keeping the train exactly on time 
... that’s why he needs a good watch. 


MORE THAN 50 SUPER NEWMARK 
WATCHES TO CHOOSE FRQM! 

Start saving up for one now, 
or ask for one for Christmas 
or yonr birthday. 




UNBREAKABLE GLASS - IN CHROME OR 
GOLDEN FINISH - AT LEADING 
JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE 

NEWMARK 


1533. Calendar wotch 
in gilt Alinox case. 

JneZZ'sl-Zl CRESCENTMODELSUeHT/W)S9/6io5gns 

shows dote. Siveep Other modeh from 38/6 

second hond, podded i» i_ u j 

/eother strop. English Made 

Unconditionally Guaranteed 

Write for full colour catalogue and nome of nearest stockist to Louis Newmark Ltd.. Parley Way, Croydon 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 81-141 years 
Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full par¬ 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Test if desired) stating age of child 
and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C,N. 32), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 














































































